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A CASE UNDER THE TEACHERS COLLEGE TENURE LAW 


RECENT decision (November 12, 1937) 
by August C. Hoppmann, Judge of the 
Circuit Court for Dane County, involving a 
suit under the teachers’ college tenure law, has 
state-wide implications in view of the general 
teacher tenure law enacted by the Legislature 
of 1937. While the disposition of the Karnes 
case hinged upon many findings of fact and 
conclusions of law, reference will here be made 
to two such phases and conditions which have 
an obvious bearing upon the state tenure law. 
Section 37.31, the teachers college tenure 
law, reads: 

“All teachers in any state teachers’ college 
shall be employed on probation and after suc- 
cessful probation for three years, the employ- 
ment shall be permanent, during efficiency 
and good behavior, provided, that teachers 
having taught three years or more in any such 
college shall be deemed to have served their 
term of probation. No teacher who has be- 
come permanently employed as herein pro- 
vided, by reason of three or more years of 
continuous service, shall be discharged ex- 
cept for cause upon written charges. Said 
charges shall after ten days’ written notice 
thereof to such teacher, and upon such teach- 
er’s written request, be investigated, heard 
and anneine’ by the board of normal 
school regents, whose action and decision in 
the matter shall be final. The term “‘teach- 
ers” as used in this section shall include all 
persons engaged in teaching as their principal 
occupation but shall not include the presi- 
dent or acting president of any state teachers’ 
college.” 


On September 5, 1934, the Board of Normal 
School Regents passed a resolution abolishing 
the division of Industrial Arts at the State 
Teachers College at Oshkosh and that the work 
thereunder so far as content is concerned be 
carried on as a major or minor in the division 
of secondary education. It further abolished 
two positions, one of them being that of Direc- 
tor, held by Karnes, a tenure teacher. 


Karnes, after several appearances before the 
Board, sought: mandamus action for re-instate- 
ment and back salary. The point in this case 
which is applicable to the state-wide law is the 
status of a tenure teacher whose department or 
position is abolished. The question appears to 
have its answer in such questions as, Was the 
abolition of the department in good faith? 
Was it a subterfuge to get rid of a teacher? 
Much testimony was introduced on this point. 
The Court found that the “abolition” resolu- 
tion of the Board was passed in good faith and 
for no “ulterior purpose on the part of the de- 
fendant board to improperly terminate the ten- 
ure of the plaintiff’; that said department so 
abolished has not been continued by the de- 
fendant and the position held by the plaintiff 
has not been filled. In dismissing the petition 
for a peremptory writ of mandamus the Court 
concluded that the Board, acting in good faith, 
had the power by virture of Chapter 37 of the 
Statutes of Wisconsin to abolish the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Arts at the Oshkosh Col- 
lege. Documentary evidence in the trial de- 
votes considerable space to the matter of aboli- 
tion of departments and positions. Many cases 
are cited from school controversies, municipal 
disputes, and civil service. In these citations, 
phrases such as “necessity for his services,” 
“public interest,” “service no longer required,” 
“weighing of garbage no longer necessary,” 
“no sufficient appropriation,” “reorganization,” 
show the reasoning of the courts. The decision 
of the Karnes case upholds the right of boards 
to abolish positions or departments if done in 
good faith and not as a pretext to get rid of a 
teacher. 

Much of the defense of the plaintiff centered 
around the fact that formal written charges 
had not been preferred or served upon him, 
nor had there been a formal noticed hearing. 
This was admitted by the defendant. However, 
the plaintiff had appeared before the Board 
upon his own motion and argued in defense of 
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himself. At the conclusion of the hearing the 
Board held to its position. The plaintiff, being 
dissatisfied with the result of the meeting, re- 
quested a rehearing which was granted, and 
held five months later. At the second hearing 
the plaintiff again pleaded his case. The Court 
held that even though all detailed prescriptions 
of the law as to charges and hearing had not 
been met, the plaintiff had two hearings on his 
own motion, and that by such appearances he 
had waived all specific and detailed compliance. 
Here is a point that should be kept in mind 
by those facing procedure under the state tenure 
law. 


* 


ences of organized travel tours in 
lieu of college credits hasn’t made much 
headway. In a few states credit is given in cer- 
tification of teachers providing the travel is 

supervised and meets the ap- 
TRAVEL CREDIT proval of the Certification Divi- 
sion. Of course, when a state university con- 
ducts such tours it is only natural that it gives 
credit. A study of all states reveals that travel 
credit varies from none to full credit. In every 
state the matter is receiving consideration and 
undoubtedly some standards of acceptance will 
be formulated. In Wisconsin quite a number 
of cities and districts waive required attend- 
ance at summer sessions if the teacher takes an 
extended trip. Alabama reports, “Due to the 
almost limitless ways in which travel tours are 
conducted, it seems hopeless to attempt to 
credit such travels until some standards are set 
up. Perhaps a period of bungling must be ex- 
perienced before we will have the necessary 
bases for setting up standards.” 


* 
REMEMBER, WHEN THEY SAID? 


“Now the adult in the modern democratic 
world is five kinds of a public person. He is a 
citizen who has the law to keep; he has a func- 
tion of obedience and submission. But he is 
also the maker of law, either directly through 
the referendum or vicariously through his legis- 
lative representative. Again, he is a juryman 
and he helps to decide the fate of those unfor- 
tunate enough to run athwart the law. Fourth, 
he is a potential officer in the state or an ad- 
ministrator carrying out the public will. Finally, 
he is a voter no matter what other role he 
essays either in private or public life.”’ 

—Clarence Dykstra 


“So, there are two types of people who be- 
long to the uneducated millions; those who 
have not had any academic education and those 
whose education is declass, obsolete, who have 
not learned anything since they left school.” 

“I will be glad to see the time that you stop 
making neurotics of your children, and terrify- 
ing your children, with anything as obsolete 
and useless as examinations.” 

—Brooks Fletcher 


“Oh, no, none of these things are working 
perfectly, yet. The Ten Commandments do not 
work perfectly yet, but you do not give them up 
for that reason. Therefore, these things, al- 
though not perfect, nevertheless are a step in 
the direction that civilized people should 
travel.” 

—Edward Tomlinson 


“That is not true, we do not have to choose 
between communism and fascism any more 
than we have to choose between bigotry and 
chaos of atheism! We can choose American 
democracy for one reason—because we have 
always chosen it! There is a certain imper- 
tinence which causes in me a considerable in- 
dignation when the advocates of this new and 
badly working fascism on the one side and this 
new and very badly working communism on 
the other, tell us in America, where democracy 
has existed not always well, but has definitely 
existed since about 1770, that this ancient, well 
tried and wholesome system must be changed 
for ‘communism or fascism’. That is not alone 
propaganda—that is just impertinence!” 

—Sinclair Lewis 


“I expect you realize that the dictators con- 
trol about 306,000,000 people in Europe and 
they are trying to decide the fates and destinies 
of the younger generation.” 

“I wonder if you have ever seen anybody 
really, truly torn between a sense of duty and 
love?” 

(At this question by Lady Drummond—Hay 
the audience went aflutter but she didn’t have 
the Duke and Wally in mind.) 


“The Brain Trust is little heard of today, 
but that does not mean that it does not exist.” 
“That Supreme Court fight, in my opinion, 
will go down in history as perhaps one of the 
greatest political battles of our nation.” 
—Drew Pearson 
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FISCAL INDEPENDENCE—A NEW VIEW OF AN OLD PROBLEM 


= perpetual conflict on the educational 
budget waged annually between school 
boards and city councils in Wisconsin cities, 
operating under the city school plan, is again 
under way. The issues arising from the financial 
control of city schools evolving from the con- 
trol of local school tax rates are extremely vex- 
ing. The dual control and divided responsibil- 
ity of school finance is repeatedly annoying to 
school board members and it should be pointed 
out, often unpleasant for aldermen in city coun- 
cils. School board members are irked at the per- 
sistent control of an outside group over the edu- 
cational offering, through the determination of 
the school tax levy. They are convinced that if 
they are held responsible for the educational 
program authority should be granted them to 
define and establish a satisfactory educational 
system. It is their contention that if the power 
granted city councils were carried to an ex- 
treme, the local levy could be reduced to a 
nominal amount, say one dollar, and of course 
no school could be operated at all. Obviously 
no one believes this will happen but varying re- 
ductions of school budgets are known to board 
members and educators to exercise a limiting 
effect on the quality of the educational offering. 


Nor is the office of city councilmen all joy in 
the exercise of the function of school budget 
review. Because of the erroneous conception 
held by much of the lay public that city coun- 
cils have been granted extensive power, includ- 
ing item control of the school budget, council- 
men are held accountable not only for the 
school tax rate but are commonly criticized for 
permitting many specific school expenditures. 
Over school expenditures, of course, the council 
has no legal control except in passing on the 
gross amount to be raised by local taxation. It 
is our contention that much grief would be 
eliminated for both boards of education and city 
councils if the financial control of schools were 
undivided—all school control centered in the 
board of education. An elected school board, 
in complete control of the school budget, di- 
rectly responsible to the people for school taxes 


imposed, is the common sense, business-like 
solution to the problem of fiscal control of city 
schools. 

This avenue of approaching the problem has 
been used in other states but Wisconsin has not 
elected to vest this added responsibility in 
school boards operating city school plan sys- 
tems. From recent legislative votes on the ques- 
tion in Wisconsin, any change in the immediate 
future is unlikely. Since the present controversy 
between city councils and school boards will in 
all probability continue for some time, an exact 
legal definition of responsibilities and authority 
in fiscal procedure may assist in a clarification 
of the area of legal activities. 

Education is definitely a state, not a local 
function. This fact has been reiterated in the 
courts of record in the several states. If the 
state elected to do so it could, by legislative act, 
dispense with all local boards of education and 
all council control. The control of schools has 
been delegated to local groups because the state 
desires to operate through them in the exercise 
of this important function. In carrying out their 
duties in school matters, the board members are 
state, not local officers. This is true even though 
the appointment is made by local city authori- 
ties. Once the appointment is made the author- 
ity of the mayor and council over school board 
members no longer exists. They are as free of 
council control as though they were elected by 
the people or appointed directly by the state. 
The state does not subordinate its officers to 
local authority and city councils in acting on 
school matters are, in that capacity, ex-officio 
state, rather than city officers. They do not rep- 
resent the city at all, but the state! The power 
they exercise is not for or on behalf of the city 
but for the welfare of the state. Nor may city 
councils exercise any more control than is spe- 
cifically granted.? No additional power will be 
implied and in case of question the city must 
distinctly prove its right. In Wisconsin the state 
has vested in the council in cities operating 
under a city school plan power to “consider 





1 School District No. 76 Reno County v. Ryker 68 Pac. 34. 
2 Shaner & Son v. Board of Education 142 Atl. 425. 
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such estimates and by resolution determine and 
levy the amount to be raised by city taxation for 
school purposes. . . .” This the council may do 
and no more. They may consider the amount 
submitted and decide how much shall be raised 
by local taxation for school purposes. As long 
as the amount decided upon is in the judgment 
of the council a fair estimate of the amount 
necessary for school purposes, the court will 
not substitute its discretion for that of the city 
council. In other words, the courts will not in- 
terfere unless the council acts arbitrarily, capri- 
ciously, or fraudulently. When the local school 
tax is levied it is definitely school money to be 
used for school purposes only. This is true even 
though the city treasurer disburses the school 
funds. The city cannot legally use it for other 
purposes; neither can it appropriate for its own 
needs any unused surpluses. The school is a 
separate and distinctive corporation—as distinct 
as though it were one hundred miles away. 
This is true even though the boundaries of the 
school district and the city are co-terminous. 
It is so viewed through the eyes of the courts 
in consistently holding schools separate cor- 
porate entities. 


Nor has the city any control of how school 
money is spent or authority to reduce particular 
items in the budget. That the council has no 
voice in deciding whether or not salaries are 
to be raised or reduced has been held in every 
case in point. In one case the school board was 
even upheld in abolishing summer school and 
kindergartens for lack of funds, while at the 
same time the salaries of teachers were 
increased.° 


A clear demarcation of the respective author- 
ity of the city council and the board of educa- 
tion is found in a review of court statements 
on the subject, a few of which are quoted here- 
with. “The board of education is annually di- 
rected to submit to city authorities an estimate 
of the funds required for the support and main- 
tenance of the public schools. . . . Any reduc- 
tion, however, must be in the gross amount. 
The only control which the city has is as to 
the total amount used for educational purposes. 
This measures the extent of its authority. It 
can reduce the total amount to be expended but 
cannot control the way in which such expendi- 
tures shall be made.’’* 





® Leonard v. School Committee of Springfield et al. 135 
N, E. 459. 
* Board of Education v. Dibble 240 N. Y. S. 422. 


“Municipal authorities may not interfere in 
salaries paid either teaching or non-teaching 
employees of school boards’’® and ‘“‘school 
boards may increase salaries over the amount 
stated in the estimate. These salaries must be 
paid as long as the school has available funds.”* 

“Similar cases have been here before and we 
have consistently upheld the right of the Board 
of Education to control its own funds as long 
as they were disbursed for purposes authorized 
by statute. The facts of the case call for no 
departure from this fundamental principle.” 


“The board of education has exclusive power, 
in no way controlled by the city council except 
as to total amount which shall be expended for 
educational purposes, to fix salarics of super- 
intendent and teachers . . . and also fix amount 
paid other employees. . . . The council has no 
control over the way in which the expenditure 
of funds allowed shall be made and cannot 
reduce the particular items in the estimate. 

“As to when, how and where the amounts 
placed at their disposal shall be disbursed, each 
board exercises an independent judgment, un- 
controlled by and in no respect interfered with 
or influenced by city authorities. The council 
has control over the total amount to be used for 
educational purposes. . . . This, however, is 
the extent of the city council’s power. It can 
reduce the total amount to be expended, but 
cannot control the way in which expenditures 
shall be made.’’* 

These quotations, representative of reports 
from cases coming before the courts, delineate 
clearly the authority of city councils in school 
matters. Acting as state officers they determine 
how much local taxes shall be raised for school 
purposes. When this tax is spread on the tax 
roll any legal control of school funds by the 
city, terminates. The school board may use the 
moneys in any manner which, in its discretion, 
is the best educational use of the funds. The 
courts will uphold them in spending school 
money for any legitimate school purpose and 
will prohibit any council control. Whether they 
have acted wisely or not will not be reviewed 
by the courts through council instigation. The 
control of the school, except for approving of 
the local tax levy for schools, is absolute in the 
board of education. 





5 Reif v. Schwab Mayor et al. 197 N. Y. S. 127. 

® Hardy v. Lee, City Treasurer 90 Atl. 383. 

* Brennan et al. v. Board of Education of City of New York 
156 N. &. 78. 

5 Fuhrmann et al. v. Graves Commissioner of Finance, 138 
N. E. 743. 
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E PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS. + +.» 


ELLOW teachers. On behalf of the officers 

and the Executive Committee, I bid each 
and all of you a cordial welcome to the eighty- 
fourth session of the Wisconsin Education 
Association. 

While I earnestly hope that all of you will 
enjoy this convention, that you will find in our 
program entertainment as well as enlighten- 
ment, I trust that you have come here this year 
with a serious purpose, in a thoughtful and 
inquiring mood. It is surely a time for reflec- 
tive thought and frank discussion. In a truer 
sense than ever before, our schools today face 
destiny. 

Our national leaders tell us that we, as teach- 
ets, must think out our position afresh and 
re-state it as clearly as possible and as coura- 
geously as did the founders of our educational 
system in their time. We must first, they tell 
us, step over the boundaries of our profession 
and consider the unity of things. 

In the preparation of our program we had 
these things in mind, and in our general ses- 
sions you will hear men and women outside our 
profession interpret vital phases of present day 
life. 

The past year has been, in many respects, a 
fruitful one for the educational interests of 
Wisconsin. When introduced last year as pres- 
ident-elect, I expressed the hope that teacher 
tenure, so long an objective of this Association, 
might be established by law during my term of 
office. This hope has been realized. One of the 
great fears that distract the years of manhood 
and womanhood, the fear of losing one’s job, 
has for us, at least, been lessened. 

But this was not our only legislative victory 


— 











of the year. We had the good fortune to see 
much of our legislative program enacted into 
law. These signal successes and the changed at- 
titude of the legislators towards the Associa- 
tion that made them possible were not won by 
ptessure groups or by classes of teachers work- 
ing for their selfish interests. They were won 
by the united teachers of the state, represented 
by this Association with a well-rounded pro- 
gtam and with an organization and a fighting 
spirit that speiled victory. 

These facts have a vital significance for the 
teachers of Wisconsin. It has been said in some 
quarters that an Association like ours, primarily 
instituted for professional purposes, cannot be 
equipped to fight the battles of its members 
for adequate salaries and other desirable con- 
ditions of employment. The events of past 
years have proved this to be untrue. It has been 
demonstrated, I believe, that the Wisconsin 
Education Association, with its allied sectional 
associations, its locals, its officers and commit- 
tees, can be administered so as to serve al] the 
interests of the teachers of the State and secure 
for them what is just and right in every field 
of legitimate endeavor. 

We must not think, however, that our pur- 
poses have been fully realized or even our pres- 
ent position secure. We have only begun to do 
things. We must be fully armed and prepared 
for future efforts. We must act so as to main- 
tain at once an inner loyalty and keep the con- 
fidence and goodwill of the people. What we 
have gained implies further obligations on our 
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part to our communities and to the state. We 
must never defend inefficiency or unprofessional 
conduct. A display of arrogance or lack of co- 
operation might result in a loss of all we have 
won. 

As thinking men and women, we realize the 
tension and instability of the hour. We are liv- 
ing in an age of confusion and strife. The 
prayer of the old national anthem, “Give us 
peace in our time, O! Lord”, has not been an- 
swered for this generation. Amid present con- 
ditions, nothing is more important than that the 
American educational system should preserve 
its direction, its unity, its balance. 

While none of the revolutions in European 
countries originally sprang from them, the 
schools have been largely used in all the re- 
organized states as the instruments of the dom- 
inant political party. It is natural, therefore, 
that there should be concern and some agitation 
as to the part our schools should take in new 
social and political movements in America. 

Some of the leaders of education, especially 
in the east, have taken a pronounced stand on 
this question. For example: 

At a national convention a few yeats ago a 
prominent educational authority urged school- 
men to pledge themselves to go back to their 
work with the avowed purpose of building a 
new social order. Is this the immediate aim of 
education in our time? Are teachers to be the 
drum majors in a great procession, chanting the 
new international? I think not. The great pro- 
cession is not timed to start as yet. It would be 
extremely unfortunate for us all if it were. 

Is our generation prepared for a new social 
order ? 

When at Boulder Dam last summer I was 
impressed as much with the history of the un- 
dertaking as with the dam itself. One fact espe- 
cially interested me. After the engineers had 
completed their plans and specifications it was 
found that nowhere in the world could be 
obtained the huge plate steel pipes required. 
Nor was there to be found in America a single 
factory equipped for their fabrication, nor a 
railroad for their transportation. Before work 
on the structure itself could begin, factories to 
produce this material had to be erected on the 
site of the dam. 

This is not unusual. As Arthur Morgan has 
pointed out, the dreams of men have waited 
sometimes for centuries because the material 
and instruments needed for their realization 


were then non-existent. Long ago, men dreamed 
of the great suspension bridge, but its con- 
struction had to wait the production of steel 
of the proper tensile strength to make possible 
its giant spans. Centuries ago men dreamed of 
flying, but the construction of the airplane had 
to wait the invention of the gas engine. 

So it has been in the social sphere. Long be- 
fore Plato, men dreamed Utopias. What one of 
them has been realized? 

Why have present day attempts at building 
new social orders in Europe failed? Why have 
the men in the 20th century, attempting political 
change, taken out of the waste paper basket the 
discarded governmental forms of past ages as 
Renan prophesied they would? Why in mad 
game have Europeans burst the fetters of the 
old order, merely to wear the name “efficiency” 
graven on still older and heavier chains than 
enslave intellect and soul? 

You have, no doubt, read of the great world 
council of religion which met this summer at 
Oxford and Edinburgh. Never before in human 
history has there been a gathering representative 
of so many nations and religious denominations. 
Very many of the leaders of the world’s reli- 
gious thought were there. Yet listen to what 
an outstanding American delegate had to say 
of it. “One comes away from the conference at 
Edinburgh with a sense of the greatness of the 
idea and with the insufficiency of the human 
materials chosen to deal with it.” 

Would thinking men express the same doubt 
of the success of a great council on education 
or economics? Of a great world conference to 
discuss peace among the nations? 

Will a study of the present day products of 
thought and art, as revealed to us in the cin- 
ema, over the radio and in current literature, 
prove that we are ready even in America to 
begin building a temple nobler than the last? 

Will a study of our schools, our churches, 
our homes, show that they are functioning to 
educate men and women of imagination, in- 
tegrity, industry, dependability, high moral pur- 
pose—material suitable for the erection of the 
crowning social structure of all time? I fear 
not. Much metal of men must go through the 
furnace before humanity is prepared for the 
great adventure. Not until at least eighty per 
cent of a generation not only clearly envisage, 
but make the realization of a new order a con- 
trolling life motive, are we ready for a change. 
The immediate aim of education is not the in- 
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auguration of a social change but the prepara- 
tion of the human material to make the coming 
of a new order not only possible but desirable. 

This motive, as the mainspring of educational 
effort, will demand a new emphasis upon the 
individual. We have somehow failed to realize 
that the very essence of democracy and chris- 
tianity is the value of human personality. We 
have been enamored of tests and measurements. 
We talk of norms and averages, upper and 
lower quartiles. Our concern has been that class 
medians attain the standard. We forget the 
tragedy of one failure, the glory of one great 
success. 

What manufacturer of steel rails talks of the 
perfection of his median rail, guarantees the 
dependability of the upper quartile of the mil- 
lion rails that he sells to a railroad corpora- 
tion? No railroad is safer than its poorest rail; 
the seamless robe of our society no better than 
its weakest thread. As one faulty rail wrecked 
the midnight express so one misguided boy 
fired the pistol shot that plunged humanity into 
the world war. 

In our schools we have accomplished wonders 
in group instruction. We have only begun to 
plumb the possibilities of individual education. 
With creditable zeal we have established schools 
for the under-privileged, while we have stupidly 
neglected the superior children. We may have 
succeeded in polishing pebbles, but we have 
dulled diamonds. 

But a beginning has been made. Those who 
have followed the experiments in reading read- 
iness and in differentiated reading in our ele- 
mentary schools know the astounding results of 
individualization. Without question, leadership 
in education has passed to the primary teacher, 
and, without doubt, the success of the future 
work of the school will depend upon the skill 
of the person in direct contact with the child. 
The future of education belongs to the class- 
room teacher. 

Teachers of Wisconsin: I speak, as one of a 
generation soon to pass from the stage of ac- 
tion, to those of you upon whom, in large 
measure, will rest the responsibility of the chil- 
dren of the present age. You have before you 
a mighty task and a golden opportunity. 

In a large sense, the generation of teachers 
to which I belong has failed—failed in produc- 
ing a system of education adequate to cope 
with the great industrial order in which we live. 

It was not wholly because of indifference 


that we failed, nor incompetence, nor even lack 
of vision. We saw the light, at least dimly. 
We had our ideals and our dreams. We were 
not altogether lacking in courage, but tradition 
was too strong for us. We were held back by 
the dead hand of the past. But we left the 
schools better than we found them. We en- 
riched the curriculum. We banished harshness 
from the schoolroom. We opened the windows 
and let in some light and joy. We raised the 
standards of teacher-preparation. The school 
buildings of our age are among the wonders of 
the world. We made the American high school 
the crowning educational institution of all time. 
We introduced medical service and physical 
education, giving the body as well as the mind 
of the child a chance. 

We invented new instrumentalities of meas- 
urement, new plans of supervision and organi- 
zation, new techniques and methods. All these 
we pass on to you with our blessing and our 
apologies. 

We trust you will keep only what is useful 
and that you will consign to the fire of the 
vanities all that impedes true progress. We 
hope you will banish the pedants, the autocrats, 
the martinets, and all the loud self-seeking agi- 
tators of the profession to the darkest limbo, 
and that you will stoop and pick up some of 
the priceless things of the past which our fathers 
cherished but which, with stupid blindness, our 
careless hands let fall. 

With confidence and high hope we old duf- 
fers of a passing age hail you, the new teachers 
of a new and vital education. May you have 
greater skill than we, a higher purpose, a more 
efficient leadership, a deeper and more sym- 
pathetic understanding of childhood. May you 
catch a vision of the emergent truth of a better 
way of life which the myopic eyes of our age 
but dimly glimpsed but which now, in the 
clearer light of the western slope of life, we see 
taking form in the distance. May you sense the 
full significance of our democracy, the true in- 
terpretation of the American dream, the import 
of the neighborhood of nations, the meaning of 
the Sermon on the Mount. So equipped, may 
you have the power, the dynamic, the courage 
to throw yourselves wholeheartedly into the 
major task of time—the high adventure and 
arduous toil of preparing a generation fit to. 
inaugurate under the American constitution, 
government and flag a new order with nobler 
ideals and ends—a society as it ought to be. 
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“LET'S BRINIG 


HAVING evolved a plan which has en- 
riched school experiences for ap- 
proximately seven hundred students and 
at the same time has solved two hitherto 
baffling questions, Eau Claire high school 
wishes to present its experiments along 
the lines of a practical solution of its 
noon hour problems with the hopes that 
its program may be of use and value to 
other high schools which may possess 
similar perplexities in the administration 
of their noon hour activities. 

No matter what the size or situation of 
a high school may be, the noon hour 
usually presents several irritating prob- 
lems dependent, of course, upon its local- 
ity and the personnel of its student body. 
If the high school is located in a small 
town with a great number of its students 
drawn from the surrounding farm homes 
and consequently bringing their lunches, 
noon hour is usually marked by a general 
exodus to the “down town” regions, 
where merchants more or less patiently 





Above we see two potent amateurs in action, 
the young man on the right getting all set for 4 
swift rendition of "Kitten on the Keys’, while the 
guitarist is winding up for a tear jerker, ‘Bury 
Me Out on the Lone Prair-e-e’. At left, top down: 
Venus lends a hand (arms as well) in a chess 
game; the student orchestra setting a hot pace for 
a Friday dance; no, theyre not warming their 
hands, that's the harmonica band in a joint recital 
of “Steamboat 'Round the Bend’; knit two, pearl 
two—"where did 1 drop that stitch.” 
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What to do with the noon period is a problem in 
many high schools. Students and teachers of Eau 
Claire High developed an activity program which we 
are pleased to present to our readers. me 


endure the influx of a curious but unprofitable 
high school shopping public. The noon prob- 
lems of a high school in a larger city are almost 
entirely within its own doors and are concerned 
more often with the management of a boister- 
ous and socially minded student group, who 
having hastily eaten an often inadequate lunch 
now gather noisily in the washrooms and 
corridors. 

Eau Claire high school has experienced both 
of the above problems in the directing of noon 
activities among the seven to eight hundred 


UR LUNCH” 


VIRGINIA NEWELL and GRACE NYSTROM 


Eau Claire 


students who bring their own lunches and re- 
main in the building from the opening of 
school in the morning to its dismissal at four 
o'clock. 

Believing that a varied noon program would 
serve a two-fold purpose: that of preventing 
the noon hour students from*wandering down 
town, and of providing an enrichment of school 
life for the large body of high school students 
whose removed home locations prohibit them 
from any extensive participation in extra-cur- 
ticular activities, Miss Victoria James and H. W. 
Mathieson of the senior high school faculty 
devised and managed a routine of noon activi- 
ties that has afforded extensive and enjoyable 
student participation in a varied program. 

The co-operation of students and faculty 
members has insured orderly observances of all 
phases of the program with teachers whose 
work is especially adopted to noon recreation 
or whose hobbies appeal to groups of similarly 
interested students, volunteering generously 
with assistance in club work, and student mon- 
itors being used to clear the halls quickly, to 
direct students to activity centers, and to guard 
the entrances. 

Under the new activity plan, the noon hour 
is divided into two portions, that period from 


11:30 to 11:55 being used for a lunch hour. 
Any students who wish to purchase a hot lunch 
or one hot dish to eat with their own lunch 
may obtain such in the school cafeteria. All 
other pupils report to the auditorium. Milk and 
chocolate milk on sale here are popular, eighty 
to ninety bottles being a usual daily sale. 

With the dismissal bell, students leave under 
surveillance of student monitors and teachers 
who insist on each pupil’s leaving a clean chair 
and surrounding floor space. 


Noon activities and one study hall under 
supervision of a teacher are held from twelve 
to twelve-forty-five. Recreations varying with 
each day provide a routine of wide interests. 


On each Monday, an amateur hour is held, 
participants being volunteers of many aptitudes. 
Musical numbers, recitations, dancing, and imi- 
tations comprise a typical program with prizes 
awatded by popular applause. These Monday 
programs are varied with gymnasium exhibi- 
tions put on by the tumbling clubs and basket- 
ball teams, folk dancing by the gym classes, 
and one act plays by the dramatics department. 

Tuesday is movie day. Films on safety, con- 
servation, fire prevention varied with narrative 
movies, comics, and short talks provide a most 
popular program. 

Wednesday is devoted entirely to music. The 
junior and senior boys and girls glee clubs, the 
a cappella choir, and individual members pre- 
sent programs of classical and popular music. 
Programs of instrumental music are also fur- 
nished by band and orchestra members. The 
students thus become acquainted with the better 
type of music and are often inspired to seek 
membership in these organizations. 

On Thursdays of each week, a noon hour 
activity project enables them to participate in 
the many phases of extra curricular life enjoyed 
by the student body as a whole. The teacher 
advisers have volunteered their time and one of 
the most outstanding characteristics of this ses- 
sion is the complete enjoyment of everyone con- 
cerned, for the students are there for only one 
reason—because they want to be. It is all for 
fun, and no one is checked for attendance nor 
quality of work. 

The Girls’ Glee Club meets in the auditorium 
for a fifty minute period with the regular ad- 
viser just for the pleasure of singing. The group 
is organized with the usual officers, but they 
have made no public appearances as yet. Their 
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songs are from classical sources, many of them 
are ballads and folk songs in two and three 
parts, and a few unison songs. This noon hour 
program makes it possible for those who have 
crowded schedules to get in their vocal music— 
in other cases it prepares students for regular 
and advanced glee club work and furthers the 
interests of good school music. 

A class in “yarns” (not the Ananias variety) 
has proved most popular. Even the boys have 
asked the instructor to teach them how to knit 
—presenting a golden opportunity for the girls 
to retaliate on the favorite masculine theme 
song ‘The Woman's Place is in the Home!” 
The beginning knitters started by learning to 
cast on stitches and knitting a row at the same 
time. Then came plain purses and scarfs with 
purling for trimming, and then sweaters. One 
girl has completed a sweater and has been wear- 
ing it to school. Another is crocheting a sweater 
for Easter, and several others are crocheting 
rugs. The art of embroidery is taught here, too, 
with dresser scarfs, towels, luncheon cloths, etc. 
as “‘seat work.’’ The eighteen members have 
their officers, but have no formal meetings. 

The Rifle Club boasts of 12 shooting mem- 
bers. The rifle range under the bleachers in the 
gym is used for target practice and next year the 
plans are to affiliate’ with the National Junior 
Rifle Club. The club uses Federal ammuni- 
tion, guns, targets, etc. furnished by the United 
States government. 

Several boys are interested in chess while 
others prefer dominoes or checkers—with tour- 
naments in the offing. Among the musical in- 
struments being “‘studied’’ are the harmonica, 
banjo, guitar, and mandolin. All are taught by 
outside instructors. The spring plans for the 
Hiking Club include hikes adaptable to 45 
minute periods. On these walks nature study 
will be one of the features as the city is for- 
tunate in its prevalent beauties and opportuni- 
ties for such study. The school bus will take 
others on tours of the main industries of the 
city—the paper mill, dairies, the Eau Claire 
Book and Stationery Company, Gillette's, The 
Press Company, Morning Crest Farms—where 
the cows are milked in the parlor—and many 
other places, all of the trips being in charge of 
a teacher interested in certain of these plants. 

The Fly Club attracts countless boys. Accord- 
ing to them it is a recreational hobby which 


REPORT OF THE SOCIAL 


STUDIES COMMITTEE OF THE W. E. A. 


T= committee has had several meetings. As a rule 

we have met in connection with other meetings 
such as the November and May meetings of the His- 
tory Section. Considerable business has also been 
transacted by mail. Our two principal pieces of work 
this year have consisted of advising with the chairman 
of the History Section in planning the program of the 
May meeting, and the preparation of the Wisconsin 
American History Test. 

Two of the committee members spoke at the May 
meeting, Miss Barry on “Remedial Reading in the 
Social Studies,” and Mr. Phillips on ‘The Social 
Studies Teacher’s Professional Reading.” An anno- 
tated bibliography was prepared for distribution in 
connection with the latter subject. 

Miss Barry is also co-author with Miss Marjorie 
Pratt, of the Shorewood Public Schools, of an article 
on “A Remedial Reading Program in a Public High 
School,” published in The School Review, XLV, 
No. I, January, 1937. The committee would be glad 
to see reprints of this article made available for Wis- 
consin teachers, inasmuch as we feel that the reading 
problem is one of our most fundamental and serious 
problems. 


The Wisconsin American History Test was pre- 
pared by the committee in collaboration with a large 
number of teachers throughout the state. Much of 
this work was done by mail. Mr. Goodrich prepared 
the first draft and worked with the chairman in edit- 
ing the final draft. He also prepared a paper on 
“Current Trends and Practices in Achievement Test- 
ing” which has not yet been printed. The chairman 
prepared a paper on the 1937 Wisconsin American 
History Test which appeared in the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


During the past year the chairman made a study of 
the large number of unpublished theses and articles 
on investigations and experiments in the field of his- 
tory and social studies teaching. The results of that 
study will appear as Chapter III of the 1937 Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
to be published in November. 


The committee would be glad to prepare reviews 
of recent books in their field for the WiIsCoNsIN 
JouRNAL oF EpucaTION. The last volumes of the 
Report of the Social Studies Investigation are now 
available and it would seem advisable in the near 
future to review the entire report for Wisconsin 
teachers. 


From time to time other teachers have been asked 
to advise with the committee or with the chairman, 
either at meetings or by mail. This policy will be 
continued as a means of making the work of the 
committee more representative. 

Margaret Abraham 


‘ os Linda B 
can be carried on throughout a lifetime and E. J. Goodrich 
. Burr W. Phillips, Chairman 
(Continued on page 195) ni 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


(To the Representative Assembly, Milwaukee, November 4, 1937) 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS AFFILIATED LOCALS 


| now function of the Association is clearly 

and unmistakably defined in its original 
charter granted by the Legislature of 1855, 
which states that it is organized for the “mu- 
tual improvement of its members, and the pro- 
motion of popular education throughout the 
state.” This far-sighted authorization has stood 
the test of time and we reiterate that the pri- 
mary purpose of the Association is the im- 
provement of educational opportunities and the 
enhancement of the professional and economic 
status of its members. These parallel objectives 
supplement each other. 

Resistance should be offered all attempts of 
pressure groups and vested interests to appro- 
priate schools to their selfish ends. When 


schools or teachers become the instruments of 
propaganda, democratic education ceases. 

There should be co-operation with lay or- 
ganizations in behalf of educational and social 
progress, but always remaining organically in- 
dependent and non-partisan. 

Specialization in education has created many 
professional groups and agencies. It is the 
function of the state association to unify the 
efforts of these groups into a broad dynamic 
force for general educational progress. 

In recognition of the constant changes“in 
our social organization there should be contin- 
uous re-evaluation of educational techniques, 
study, and research, so that education may 
make its maximum contribution to a changing 
society. 





NE of the chief functions assigned to the Council on Education is to formulate and give 
expression to a program of education for the state. This does not mean that the Council 


initiates the program, but it brings together the constructive suggestions of groups and agen- 
cies working in the interests of educational progress. The program, with minor changes, has for 
several years served as the basis of promotional activities of the state association and co-operat- 
ing groups. The Council re-submits the following program, taking into consideration recent 





accomplishments and constantly changing conditions: 


Education is a primary function of the State 
and was recognized as such by the founders of 
our commonwealth. This principle is the foun- 
dation of our democratic ideals and institutions. 
For the effective realization of the objectives 
of public education, for the preservation of our 
American standards of freedom through equal- 
ity of individual opportunity, certain definite 
standards of administration and control must 
be established. 


1. Fiscal Independence 


In the development of the educational func- 
tion the state, through its legislature, has found 
it necessary to delegate certain duties and pow- 
ers to the local community. The board of edu- 
cation is the representative both of the people 
and of the state and is responsible to both. 
No intermediary municipal authority should be 
permitted to stand between either the people 
and the board of education or between the 
board of education and the state. 
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2. Adequate State Support 


We -urge state support sufficient to finance 
a minimum educational program in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the state, 
such program to include: 


a. At least a nine months school term. 

b. Teachers with a minimum of four years profes- 
sional preparation beyond high school; super- 
visors and administrators with a minimum of 
five years of professional preparation, and suc- 
cessful teaching experience. 

c. A compulsory school attendance law which does 
not discriminate against rural children. 

d. Twelve years of elementary, secondary or voca- 
tional education for every child, made possible 
by the help of legalized transportation where 
advisable. 

e. The incorporation of the entire territory of the 
state in high school districts. 

f. Legal minimum salary for teachers of not less 
than $100 per month. 

g. A modern curriculum extending from the kin- 
dergarten through the secondary school adequate 
to furnish understanding of the world in which 
our pupils live and to enable them to partici- 
pate as useful members of society. 


3. The Teaching Load 


We recognize the fact that the present teach- 
ing overload is impairing the education of 
children and the health and general physical 
condition of teachers. We favor such a read- 
justment of teaching load as will make possible 
efficient teaching and will prevent the physical 
breakdown of our teaching staffs. 


4. Change in Tax Base 


We re-affirm our belief in the principle of 
shifting a larger proportion of taxes for the 
support of schools from property to a more 
equitable measure of ability to pay. We believe 
that inheritance taxes, which are the accumula- 
tions of wealth created by society, should be 
held in trust for public education and not 
dissipated in current expenses of government. 


5. Better Schools for Rural Children 


We believe that the village or city and the 
open country should unite for all school pur- 
poses wherever feasible, and where not feasi- 
ble, the area of the taxing unit should be in- 
creased to make possible as fine a system of 
elementary, secondary, and vocational schools 
for rural children as it now available in urban 
areas. 





6. Part-Time, Continuation and 
Evening Schools 


We are for adequate financial support and 
the continuous development of the part-time, 
continuation and evening schools for youth and 
adults in both urban and rural areas. 

We believe that the state should expand 
educational opportunities for the large group 
of young people who have completed high 
school but who have not been accepted for 
employment. 

In addition to these there is a large group 
beyond the compulsory school age who have 
neither completed high school nor been ac- 
cepted by industry, for whom the state must 
provide opportunity for educational growth 
and development. We believe that the state 
should promote civic and cultural development 
through a program of adult education. 


7. Higher Education 


(a) We maintain that the state-supported 
institutions of higher education are an essen- 
tion part of a system of free education and 
should deserve and receive full and adequate 
support and confidence. 

(b) We believe the state should offer suit- 
able educational facilities for young people 
between 17 and 21 of college calibre who are 
not in school or profitably employed. 


8. Federal Support of Education 


We support the principle of federal aid to 
states for educational purposes. Such allot- 
ments should be distributed and administered 
by constituted state educational authorities. 


9. Priority of School Taxes 


Since education is a first responsibility of 
the state, we urge the re-enactment of section 
74.15 which will re-establish the priority of 
school monies in the distribution of local tax 
receipts. 


10. Teacher Welfare 


We believe that the welfare of teachers in- 
cluding standards of living, health, security, 
and working conditions, is a definite and de- 
cisive factor in the welfare of children, and 
that the improvement of these conditions is a 
constant purpose of the W. E. A. and its 
Locals. 
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We insist that public education should be 
free from partisan politics and free from co- 
ercion by pressure groups. The administration 
of schools, the development of school policies, 
the selection of teachers, and enactment of ed- 
ucational legislation should be determined solely 
upon their contribution to the common welfare. 


EXTENT TO WHICH THE PROGRAM 
HAS BEEN REALIZED 


STATE SUPPORT 

a. High School Aid of $1,385,000 has 
been provided. Although inadequate, it 
is a forward step and acceptance of policy. 

b. Increase in elementary school aid permit- 
ting payments in full. 

c. Part restoration of aid for exceptional 
children. 

d. Increased appropriations for higher edu- 
cation. 

e. Increased appropriations for crippled chil- 
dren, transportation, supervising teachers. 


SECURITY IN EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL 
PROFESSIONAL WORKERS. 

LEGAL MINIMUM ‘TEACHERS’ SALARY 
INCREASED. 

COMPULSORY FULL-TIME ATTEND- 
ANCE LAW. 

NINE MONTHS SCHOOL TERM LEGAL 
MINIMUM. 

HIGHER QUALIFICATIONS FOR TEACH- 
ERS, 1939-40. 

IMPROVEMENT RURAL SUPERVISORY 
SYSTEM. 

FEDERAL AID UNDER GEORGE-DEEN 
AGY, 

Only progress in change of tax base is the 
extent to which increased state support re- 
duces local property taxes. 


The Council carries on continuous study of 
pertinent educational problems, and_ reports 
progress in the following subjects: 


a. Education for out-of-school groups includ- 
ing adults, youth over eighteen years of 
age and part-time education. 

b. Necessary adaptations of the high school 
to meet present-day demands. 


c. The problem of the intermediate school. 

d. A continuous program for the scholastic- 
ally efficient pupil. 

. Guidance in the new educational program. 

. Rural education. 

. Organization and Education. 

. Democracy and Education. 


m0e oO 


From time to time reports upon these sub- 
jects will appear in the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. The Council invites comment and 
criticism so that the final reports may represent 
the thinking of our association membership. 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
L. P. Goodrich, Chairman, Fond du Lac 


C. J. Anderson, Madison 

Fred Bishop, Two Rivers 

E. E. Born, Wauwatosa 

John Callahan, Madison 

Paul Carlson, Whitewater 
Harvey Genskow, Shorewood 
Clarence Grieber, Madison 

H. H. Helble, Appleton 

Robert Lohrie, Chippewa Falls 
Evangeline Malchow, La Crosse 
Mrs. Lorraine Mathews, Ashland 
O. H. Plenzke, Madison 

T. S. Rees, Racine 

Marcella Schneider, Milwaukee 
Marjorie Scudder, Marinette 
Henry E. Smith, Sheboygan 
Edith Turnell, Superior 

A. W. Zellmer, Wisconsin Rapids 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


AX resolutions as printed in the October 
JOURNAL, excepting the one on single sal- 
ary schedules, were adopted at the business 
session. 

One resolution was presented on the floor, it 
having been received after the committee meet- 
ing from the Superior Council of Education. 
The resolution, which was adopted, reads as 
follows: 

That we continue to oppose war as a method of 
settling international disputes and we suggest the 
following as a means to this end: 

1. Teaching the true causes and results of war. 

2. Taking the profit out of war by a nationalization 

of the war munitions industry. 

3. Amending the Constitution to legalize a uni- 

versal draft of materials and industrial resources 
as well as men in case of war. 
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The Amity factory at West Bend 
manufactures small leather articles 
sold all over the world. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT WISCONSIN 


—suffered relatively little during the de- 
pression due to the vast diversification of 
its industry 
ranks first in cheese, wood pulp, con- 
densed and evaporated milk, and malt 
manufacture 
—ranks second in the manufacture of 
aluminum products. 





WISCONSIN 


* AND HER RESOURCES 


INDUSTRY — 











WIDE diversification of Wisconsin industry has 
been responsible for the fact that no serious set- 
backs ever have been encountered because any par- 
ticular industry slumped. Through lean and abundant 
years our industry has maintained an even vitality, 
repeatedly reaching tenth position in the nation in the 
value of its manufacture while Wisconsin has ranked 
13th in population among the states. What appears 
to have been a temporary relinquishing of that rank 
occurred in 1933, however, when our products had a 
value of $824,039,868, and we finished the year in 
twelfth place. Although the 1935 U. S. census re- 
ports for the nation are not available, Wisconsin un- 
doubtedly has gained back much of this lost ground, 
for it is known that the value of the manufactured 
products of this state increased to $1,321,343,000 in 
1935, or an increase over 1933 of 60.3 per cent. 
The combined number of full-time and part-time 
wage earners employed in 1935 was 197,904, or 24.7 
per cent greater than in 1933, while the amount of 
their wages in 1935 was $207,352,000, or 56.1 per 
cent more than in 1933. A comparison of figures for 
the three most recent census years follows: Number 
of establishments in 1935—6,259, in 1933—5,409, 
and in 1929—7,415; wage earners [average for the 
year, not including salaried officers and employees. 
In calculating it equal weight was given to full-time 
and part-time earners, and for this reason it exceeds 
the number that would be required to perform the 
work done in manufacturing industries in Wisconsin 
if all earners had been continuously employed through- 
out the year} in 1935—197,904, in 1933—158,730, 
in 1929—264,646; wages in 1935—$207,352,000, in 
1933—$132,845,521, in 1929—$352,382,633; value 
of products in 1935—$1,321,343,000, in 1933— 
$824,039,868, in 1929—$2,152,382,331. 


In a machinery group which did not include trans- 
portation and equipment manufacturers there were 
423 establishments in 1935 as against 360 in 1933; 
36,674 wage earners compared with 23,165; wages of 
$43,508,000 were paid in contrast with $18,829,954, 
and the value of products amounted to $182,412,000 
as compared to $76,365,801. 

By way of contrast with 1933 reports,.a 1935 sum- 
mary for leading Wisconsin industrial groups reveals 
that the number of establishments manufacturing food 
and kindred products was 3,632 instead of 3,069; 
that there were in this group 27,954 wage earners as 
compared with 23,415; that $27,260,000 was paid in 
wages whereas the previous report was $21,258,860, 
and that the value of products manufactured was 
$416,923,000 as against only $296,294,847. 

The number of establishments manufacturing air, 
land and water transportation equipment was 55 in 
both 1935 and 1933, but in 1935 there were 17,337 
wage earners in that group compared with 10,174 
in 1933; wages amounted to $21,901,000 in contrast 
with $8,738,871 in the previous census, and the value 
of products was $162,853,000 instead of $39,724,921. 

A total of 123, or three less establishments than 
in 1933 was reported in a paper and allied products 
group in 1935. Making their living from these in- 
dustries were 16,265 wage earners, however, as com- 
pared with 15,224 in 1933. Wages paid amounted to 
$15,796,000 as against $12,791,425 in 1933, and the 
value of products increased from $95,245,087 to 
$111,565,000. 

In the nation Wisconsin ranks first in— 

Cheese manufacture, the value of that product then 
being $31,718,000. (The U. S. total was $57,334,000. ) 

Pulp products, their value being $18,960,000. 

(Wisconsin’s rank in pea canning was not available, 
though in 1931 we led the nation.) 
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Condensed and evaporated milk production, their 
value in 1933 being $44,263,000, or slightly more 
than a third of the U. S. total of $131,086,000. 

Malt manufacture, the value of that product being 
$12,131,000 or almost one-half of the nation’s total 
of $27,923,000. (Indications are that in 1936 malt 
manufactures in Wisconsin reached a much greater 
value and a more normal level of production.) 

Several Wisconsin products were second in the 
national rank, according to 1933 statistics. These 
products and their values are as follows: 

Paper, $58,041,000; plumber supplies (porcelain 
enameled sanitary ware), $6,273,000; aluminum (an- 
other industry that probably made great gains since 
1933), $10,789,000; malt liquors, $52,769,000; en- 
gines, turbines, tractors, water-wheels and windmills, 
$11,731,000. 

Wisconsin butter was third, amounting to 
$34,446,000 in 1933 while the total value of butter 
made in the U. S. was $385,512,000. Also in this 
rank were food preparations such as potato chips, 
malted milk, peanut butter, and compound syrups, 
with a combined value of $17,218,000, and wooden 
boxes valued at $3,517,000. 

Other Wisconsin industries which rank high in 
national averages per states are motor vehicle parts 
and bodies, leather, boots and shoes other than rub- 
ber, mill products, sheet metal work, agricultural 
implements, lithographing, knit goods, enamel ware 
and refrigerators. 

Wisconsin’s leading 
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Milwaukee, Kenosha, and Racine counties. Within 
this area, 1,486 industrial plants were in operation 
in 1933. Of this total more than 1,200 industrial 
plants are in the Milwaukee area. Our largest city 
leads the country in diversification of industry, nor- 
mally using more than 600,000 tons of steel per 
year. In addition, as a food and meat packing center 
Milwaukee is a leader among the cities of the nation, 
just as it is in the manufacture of wholesale milk 
products, outboard motors, batteries and many other 
items. 


Inventions 


Much of the machinery that today makes one man 
able to till many more acres than he had been able 
to with his simple hand-tools and his own muscle 
and brawn, was invented or first made in Wisconsin. 
Janesville, La Crosse, Madison, Port Washington, 
Racine, Sheboygan Falls, and Horicon became centers 
of farm machinery production. The Appleby twine- 
knotter invented in 1858 by a youth of 18 in Beloit 
perfected the grain harvester, making it a self-binder. 
The development of the threshing machine, so sig- 
nificant in the agricultural expansion of the nation, 
began with the perfection of the steam tractor by 
Case in Racine in 1878. The broadcast seeder and the 
disc grain drill were first made in Horicon by the 
Van Brunts in 1860. The gasoline tractor was in- 
vented by Hart and Parr, University of Wisconsin 
engineering students. 
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PLANNING INTRA-MURAL SPORTS 


FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


AX EXTENSIVE intra-mural program is be- 
ing conducted by the Hawthorne Junior 
High School department of physical education 
of Wauwatosa. The business of the intra-mural 
division of the department of physical educa- 
tion is to get every student interested in some 
branch of competitive sports. 

The benefits of physical education class work 
are not restricted to body building. The activity 
helps to solve the problem of pupil adjustment. 
As an example, a gangling boy of fifteen, who 
was in the seventh grade of a junior high 
school was taunted mildly by his classmates 
because of his age and size. Feeling that he 
was “‘out of place” the boy never volunteered 


to recite in class and did not participate in 
activities of the grade. He was a potential 
problem in social adjustment. 

Homeroom teams in baseball were organized 
at the school. The boy joined the team. He 
became an outstanding player in the school 
league, and the hero of his classmates. 

It was later found that the prestige which 
the boy won on the baseball field was reflected 
in his class work. Feeling himself a part of his 
class group, the boy took a greater interest in 
his studies, participated in discussions and soon 
was holding his own with the other members 
of his class. 

In order to be successful in the aim of in- 
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teresting students in some branch of competi- 
tive sports, the department of physical educa- 
tion finds it must present an attractive intra- 
mural program. At present, intra-mural partic- 
ipation is voluntary—the students themselves 
deciding whether or not they want to take part. 
The first step to stimulate interest is to promote 
a wide variety of sports. This is somewhat de- 
pendent upon the facilities available. If these 
are generous, there is a lure for the individual 
who likes baseball or football or any other of 
our popular American games. Those who will 
not participate are usually restrained because of 
physical disabilities or because they have out- 
of-school interests which claim their time. 

Competition in the different sports is ar- 
ranged on a homeroom team basis as this or- 
ganization will prod the student to action 
through the spirit of rivalry. Zest is added to 
the competition by offering attractive plaques to 
the winning teams and individuals. Many cand- 
idates will turn out for these respective teams 
because they are influenced by the homeroom to 
which they are affiliated. To insure a larger 
turn out a participation plaque is awarded for 
the homeroom showing the largest participation 
percentage at the end of the season or sport. 

In the Hawthorne Junior High school com- 
petition is offered on two levels, first a junior 
league which consists of the seven “B” group, 
seven “A” group, and the eight “B” group; 
and second a senior league which consists of 
the eight “A” group, nine “B” group, and the 
nine ‘‘A’’ group. 

The sports in the intra-mural program are 
selected from the daily class activities and con- 
ducted on the seasonal basis and include: 

Autumn: golf, horseshoes, soccer, speedball, 
swimming; tennis, touch football. 

Winter: basketball, badminton, foul shoot- 
ing, handball, ice hockey, ping pong, shuffle- 
board, skating, swimming, twenty-one, volley- 
ball. 

Spring: archery, golf, horseshoes, softball, 
swimming, tennis, track and field, volleyball. 


The sports are played off by two methods; 
tournaments and meets. The tournaments are 
events that last an entire season. They are de- 
cided on an elimination basis or on a league 
plan (percentage basis). Two entries are paired 
against each other and the winner competes 
against some other winner at some future date. 
The meets include events where the champion- 


ship is decided on the results of one day's com- 
petition, or possibly two days, if qualifications 
are held. Several teams compete at the same 
time. The meet is decided on the Olympic 
point plan, the team with the highest total win- 
ning, with other teams ranking comparatively 
according to their showing in points. 

A league schedule is drawn up at the begin- 
ning of each season in order that each boy may 
know the exact dates on which his team is 
scheduled to play throughout the entire season. 


Officiating at games is the responsibility of 
the boys rather than the instructors. An official 
for a given day is selected from a team that is 
not scheduled to play on that day. The officials 
are selected for their fairness, knowledge of 
the rules of the game, and ability to conduct 
the game smoothly. A club for officials and 
homeroom managers is organized and con- 
ducted to train boys in officiating and straight- 
ening out of decisions. 

(Principal B. J. Stallard states that approximately 


ninety percent of the boys in Hawthorne Junior High 
school participated regularly during last year—Ed.) 





“LET’S TAKE OUR LUNCH’— 
(Continued from page 188) 


offers at the same time a vocational side line in 
that the products made can be sold. The boys 
learn to make artificial flies used in fishing for 
fresh water game fish as well as the art of cast- 
ing the artificial fly. They study different meth- 
ods of fishing, and during the winter months 
they tie flies—imitating natural insects, min- 
nows, bugs, frogs, and other natural fish foods. 
Towards spring they go to the gym and prac- 
tice fly casting with rods and lines. After May 1 
the school bus is used to take the entire club 
out fishing in nearby lakes and streams. Among 
the several universities having fly tying and fly 
fishing classes inculcated in their curriculum 
are the University of California and Leland 
Stanford. 


These are some of the reasons why the 
younger generation of our surrounding country 
lanes and many of our city blocks appear with 
bulging paper sacks (the badge of the noon 
hour fraternity) and sally forth every morning 
with shining morning faces instead of “‘creep- 
ing like snails to school!” 
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Dr. Cutler’s Church and Parsonage at Ipswich Hamlet, 1787. The Place from which the First Company 
Started for the Ohio, December 3, 1787. 
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JOSEPH SCHAFER 


Supt., Wis. State 
Historical Society 


MERICAN territories, from Ohio to Ari- 

zona, have grown into statehood. The Or- 
dinance of 1787 officially provided the way 
only for such new communities, three or five 
in number, as the case might be, which should 
arise in the “territory northwest of the river 
Ohio.” Historically the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, in that or- 
der, grew up in that area and, each passing 
through the three stages of territorial political 
growth, entered the union on terms of exact 
equality with previously existing states. Since a 
portion of Minnesota’s area lay within the Old 
Northwest also, that community may be re- 
garded as the sixth state to be created directly 
under the ordinance. 

But these facts merely mark the beginning of 
its influence upon the political destiny of the 
United States. For, whenever and wherever, in 
the nation’s march across the continent, new 
territory had to be organized, congress applied 


THE OLD NORTHWEST 


[ARTICLE II] 


to it the principle, first proclaimed in the ordi- 
nance, of creating a state in embryo. That was 
true of the territory south of the river Ohio; 
Mississippi and Alabama both entered the union 
after passing the territorial stages. It was true 
of the states created in the vast new domain 
acquired from France in 1803 and called the 
Louisiana purchase. Thus Missouri, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado—all 
passed through the orthodox three stages into 
the dignity of statehood. The same was true of 
the Oregon country out of which were created 
the three states of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, often called the New Northwest. Of 
the country acquired from Mexico in 1848, 
California leaped into the union, passing over 
the territorial stages because of the gold rush 
which gave her more than the required 60,000 
inhabitants in a few months. But Utah, settled 
by the Mormons, and New Mexico and Ari- 
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zona, all finally passed through the ordinance 
stages into statehood, though in their cases the 
process took a long time. Texas, of course, was 
a “lone star state’ before she became a state 
in the union. But Oklahoma, in very recent 
times, followed the usual course through the 
territorial stages. Nevada was admitted with 
less than 60,000 population. 

It is worth while to point out that, when the 
United States acquired possessions that were not 
contiguous to its previously existing territory 
and occupied by a non-American population, 
congress has been disposed to treat its people 
differently. For example, Alaska, originally a 
Russian colony, for many years was controlled 
by the navy and the army. Later, however, it 
was given a governor and judges, and still later 
it passed into the stage where it has a repre- 
sentative assembly. No doubt, when the per- 
manent population of any great division of 
Alaska shall justify, that division, if not the 
whole territory, will become a state in the union. 
A similar statement can be made for Hawaii, 
and for Puerto Rico. The United States now 
owns also the Virgin Islands, and it still exer- 
cises a kind of protectorate over the Philip- 
pines though permitting the people of that 
archipelago to govern themselves. 

The principles laid down in the Ordinance 
of 1787, respecting the government of territory 
belonging to the United States, have therefore 
not controlled congress absolutely and in all 
cases. Yet, the principles themselves have never 
been lost sight of and where their spirit has 
been violated, as many thought it was in Alaska, 
in Puerto Rico and perhaps elsewhere, the gov- 
ernment has been made to feel that the people 
resent serious lapses from the ideals of liberty 
and justice which the ordinance so effectively 
established, and that they want those ideals car- 
ried into practice to the fullest extent that 
conditions will permit. 

Along with the provisions for state building 
just noticed, the ordinance insured to the peo- 
ple of the territories freedom of religion, the 
right of the writ of habeas corpus, reasonable 
bail, freedom from arbitrary arrest and impris- 
onment, the protection of the courts under the 
common law for person and for property, free- 
dom of contract, and equal rights of inheritance. 
Some of these are old English rights of the 
person, going back to Magna Charta, others— 
like equality of inheritance—newly acquired 
American privileges in some of the states, but 


old colonial customs in others. All were now to 
become sacred by being planted in the West 
where they could grow with the growth of the 
new commonwealths, and by being placed in 
the constitution as the first ten amendments. 

There are two clauses in the so-called “‘arti- 
cles of compact,” of which the ordinance has 
six, which have gained such renown on account 
of their historical importance that every citizen 
of the United States should have them at his 
tongue’s end. They are the first sentence in 
article three which recites: “Religion, morality 
and knowledge, being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged”; and the first clause in article six 
which reads: ‘There shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in the said territory, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted.” 


No Slavery Principle Demanded 


Taking the last first, it should be pointed out 
that this is one of the principles insisted upon 
by the New England soldiers and officers who 
organized the Ohio company. It is true that 
Thomas Jefferson tried to provide for the 
gtadual abolition of slavery in Ohio, and that 
Rufus King also made a proposal in congress 
along the same line. These were not adopted. 
But when the army officers, in 1783, planned 
for a new state in the Ohio country, they de- 
clared it should be marked by ‘“‘the total exclu- 
sion of slavery,” and it was those men, in large 
part at least, who organized the Ohio company. 
No doubt they instructed their agent, Doctor 
Cutler, to insist on that principle as a condition 
of purchasing Ohio lands. 

Later generations, however, are most con- 
cerned about the influence which the prohibition 
of slavery in the Northwest may have had. 
When congress passed an act for organizing the 
territory south of the Ohio river, all of the 
Ordinance of 1787 except article six was ap- 
plied to it. Also, when Missouri territory was 
organized, and Arkansas territory, the same ex- 
ception was made. But, when Missouri sought 
admission into the union, congress permitted 
her to enter as a slave state but at the same 
time adopted the “Missouri compromise line”’ 
of 36° 30’, drawn westward across the Louis- 
iana purchase, and declared, in the very lan- 
guage of the ordinance, that in all new terri- 
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tories to be organized north of that line slavery 
should be prohibited. 

The Missouri compromise was later repealed, 
but not until the free states and territories in 
the Old Northwest, in the Louisiana purchase, 
and on the Pacific had grown so populous and 
strong that it became possible at last to halt the 
spread of slavery. The result, unfortunately, 
was the terrible Civil war but even that was 
thought better than to devote the entire country 
to slavery, which many feared was the plan of 
southern leaders. 


A Few Runaway Slaves 


Since so large a part of the population of In- 
diana territory and of Illinois territory was 
from states where slavery prevailed, it is easy 
to understand why there were movements in 
both to establish at least a mild form of slav- 
ery. But the influence of the ordinance, with 
its powerful support in public sentiment, was 
sufficient to prevent the success of these efforts. 
The only slaves that trod the soil of the north- 
western states, save a very few that were held 
there temporarily, were runaways from the slave 
states. Most of them were on their way to Can- 
ada and freedom when, in some cases, they 
were captured and taken back. Kansas, indeed, 
where “‘squatter sovereignty” was tried out 
after the repeal of the Missouri compromise, 
received some slaves. But all were freed or re- 
moved when the congress in 1861 admitted 
Kansas into the union as a free state. No other 
United States territory north of 36° 30’, in the 
Louisiana purchase, had slaves, though during 
the time when Oklahoma was Indian territory 
it had some slaves both black and red. 

Prior to the Civil war all eastern states north 
of Maryland had abolished slavery through 
state action. That made Mason and Dixon's 
line the boundary practically to the Ohio river. 
The Ordinance of 1787 extended that dividing 
line along the Ohio to the Mississippi in lati- 
tude 37°. The Missouri compromise line, be- 
ginning at the Mississippi in latitude 36° 30’, 
extended the boundary between freedom and 
slavery to the Rocky mountains except that Mis- 
souri itself lay north of that line. Thus, by far 
the larger area of the country had been dedi- 
cated to freedom and the Ordinance of 1787 
influenced the freeing of by far the larger 
part of the free area. 

Article three, on religion and education, was 
just as strictly of New England origin as article 


six. The colonies of New England, from the 
beginning, had bound themselves to encourage 
both religion and education. Indeed, to people 
of their religious beliefs, which called for a 
knowledge of the bible, education was neces- 
sary to salvation; or, as one of the early Mass- 
achusetts laws expressed it, to circumvent “ye 
olde deluder, Satan.” Hence, common schools 
had to be supported in all the towns. And, in 
order that the churches might be supplied with 
“learned and orthodox ministers,” there must 
also be colleges where these men could be 
trained. Colleges called for fitting schools or, 
as they used to be called, ‘‘grammar schools,” 
to prepare pupils for the colleges. So we have 
the system—common schools to enable every- 
one to learn to read, (and in addition to cypher 
and to write); grammar schools, or as later 
called, academies, or high schools, to prepare 
a few for college; and, finally, the college for 
higher education to make ministers, and also 
lawyers, and doctors. 


An Easy Substitute For Taxes 


New Englanders, perhaps quite as much as 
other colonials, disliked to pay taxes; but they 
must provide for the education of youth. So, 
they hit upon the custom of granting some of 
their surplus wild lands to the towns to be 
improved for the support of education. When 
laying out new towns to be settled, they wanted 
to encourage some minister to remove to the 
town at once, and they also wished to make 
sure that religion would be properly supported 
there in the future. So the legislatures made 
“reservations” in townships of wild lands which 
were being turned over to groups of men de- 
termined to have them settled. A usual form 
of grant was a township, six miles square, di- 
vided into sixty-three shares, making each share 
equal about 310 acres. But of these three shares 
were reserved: “One for the first settled min- 
ister, one for the ministry forever, and one for 
the school.” 

When the Ohio company bought its lands of 
congress, it was agreed that one section in each 
township, to be divided into thirty-six sections, 
should be for the support of religion in the 
same township, and one section should be for 
the support of a school or schools in the town- 
ship. One other Ohio grant had the same terms. 
Thereafter the reservation for religion was 
dropped, but schools continued to receive the 
sixteenth section in each township. Besides, it 
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was provided in the Ohio company’s grant, 
and in others also, that “two whole townships 
and of good land” should be reserved for a 
“seminary of learning’ which meant a college 
or a university. These principles were estab- 
lished through the act enabling Ohio to become 
a state. 

In this way, out of New England practice 
and through the insistence of New England 
people, the congress began the significant cus- 
tom of making land grants to new states for 
the encouragement of public education. Of 
course, not all the people who settled in the 
Old Northwest were from the New England 
states. In fact, for more than fifty years the 
majority of the settlers in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois were people from Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, and only a minority from New Eng- 
land and New York. In Ohio New Englanders 
made the settlement at Marietta April 7, 1788, 
but it grew very slowly due to Indian troubles. 
After Wayne’s victory, 1794, and his treaty of 
Greenville, 1795, population poured into the 
country. The Western or Connecticut reserve 
about Cleveland was settled largely from Con- 
necticut. But Pennsylvanians filled the space be- 
tween the reserve and the Marietta colony, Vir- 
ginianas, Kentuckians, etc., occupied the Vir- 
ginia military reserve between the Scioto and 
the Little Miami river, New Jersey people and 
others filled the marrow Symmes purchase 
between the two Miamis. ; 

The population of Ohio soon became so di- 
verse in origin and so largely of Pennsylvania 
and southern complexion that New Englanders 
lost control of the government. When Ohio en- 
tered the union in 1802, its politics were Jef- 
fersonian and remained so for many years. The 
federalistic New Englanders were completely 
submerged at the close of the territorial period. 
Indiana was still more southern and western 
in its early population, and so was Illinois. 


The Virginians, Pennsylvanians, and the rest 
who made up the majority in each of those 
three states were excellent people, in many 
ways quite as desirable settlers as those who 
came out of New England, and politically they 
wete decidedly more liberal and democratic. 
But they lacked the habit of supporting schools 
which distinguished the New Englanders and 
therefore, up to about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century very poor use was made, in the 
three states named, of the grants by congress 


for common schools and for ‘‘seminaries of 
learning.”’ Gradually, as the people became edu- 
cated by the New England element in the de- 
sirability of a good system of public education ; 
and when these New Englanders and their de- 
scendants from New York and elsewhere be- 
came numerous enough to influence the legis- 
latures, great improvements were brought about. 

However, before the three southern states of 
the Northwest came into their own education- 
ally, settlement had developed in Michigan 
whose immigrants came prevailingly from west- 
ern New York, and from New England. That 
movement took place most rapidly in the early 
1830's when a vigorous effort was being made 
in New England and New York to improve 
the common schools. Consequently, it was nat- 
ural for Michigan to use her educational re- 
sources more fully than these had thus far been 
used in the three older northwestern states. 
Besides, Michigan happened to have a few lead- 
ers who were both wise and enthusiastic pro- 
motets of education. One of these men was 
John D. Pierce, a clergyman and missionary of 
the Congregational church, who had come from 
Massachusetts ; another was Isaac Crary, a young 
lawyer from Connecticut who lived in Pierce’s 
home at Marshall, Michigan. These two men 
can be called the founders of the Michigan 
school system. 

The first step was to induce congress, when 
passing the enabling act for Michigan territory, 
to grant the sixteenth section of each township 
not for schools ‘within the township” as had 
been done in the cases of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Iliinois, but to the future state to be used ex- 
clusively for the encouragement of common 
school education. The old system was a failure, 
for many local townships which owned school 
lands frittered them away in various ways by 
leasing for a song or otherwise. Only in a 
minority of the towns were the lands improved 
for the use of the schools. But with the state 
as custodian, it was possible so to manage the 
school lands as to build up from their sale a 
great school fund to be apportioned among the 
schools of each county. 


In organization, too, Michigan led in a new 
movement. She secured a law creating the office 
of state superintendent and John D. Pierce was 
appointed to that office at Crary’s suggestion. 
It was Crary who, as delegate in congress, pro- 
cured the change in the enabling act which 

(Continued on page 202) 
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ONSERVATION education has now 
been a regular offering in the public 
schools of Wisconsin for over two years. 
There have been many experiments and 
projects tried in all the grades from pri- 
mary to teacher training courses. Without 
a doubt much commendable progress has 
been made. However, there is one very 
serious shortcoming that threatens the 
success of our conservation teaching. This 
is the lack of well graded and reliable 
text material to guide the instructor in 
presenting the Science of Conservation. 
Because of this lack of material, teach- 
ers are forced to turn to the free litera- 
ture of Conservation Departments and to 
the free bulletins of all federal bureaus 
engaged in the administration of any nat- 
ural resources. Our text material on con- 
servation, in other words, is mostly de- 
partmental propaganda designed to pro- 
mote our appreval of the policies now in 
practice in the administration of natural 
resources. It would indeed be an educa- 





tional error of some magnitude if all the 
current conservation policies in Wisconsin 
should be taught as Principles of Conser- 
vation. It is our aim to offer here a brief 
warning for Conservation teachers against 
some of the popular fallacies in conserva- 
tion practice that should not be taught as 
sound Conservation principles. 

There is in fact a science of Conserva- 
tion wholly apart from the Politics of 
Conservation. Its laws are founded in 
natural history and not in legislatures. 
The legislation to exterminate wolves and 
wildcats from the Wisconsin landscape 
may create a ‘‘conservation policy” but it 
violates a conservation principle. Man has 
repeatedly disturbed the balance of nature 
by introducing intolerable foreign species 
such as the brown rat and the cat. Yet in 
conservation practice there may be main- 
tained costly experimental stations for the 
breeding and liberation of imported spe- 
cies of animals. Conservation departments 
perform an unending cycle of destruction 
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by the license system of “game protec- 
tion’. This is a system that sells permits 
to kill animals to raise money. to pay game 
wardens to protect the animals. 

A conservation policy in Wisconsin 
permits a six man commission to declare 
an open season on deer. The open season 
yields a revenue of about $100,000 to the 
department and the cost is a mere 15,000 
or 20,000 of Wisconsin’s wild deer. The 
“shooting conservationists” of the state 
are the commission’s chief advisors in the 
matter of such open seasons. To the 
thoughtful teacher of conservation there 
seems to be a “nigger in the woodpile”’ in 
this kind of a conservation policy. 

Similar fallacies exist throughout the 
entire conservation structure. The capital 
C in our present political alphabet might 
as well be the symbol for COLLUSION 
as for CONSERVATION for all the 
actual conservation accomplishment it 
portends. 

From all of the public agencies engaged 


in any undertaking related to the admin- 
istration of natural resources there comes 
a flood of literature promoting the poli- 
cies and practices in which they are en- 
gaged. The bulletins of the Biological 
Survey cast no shadow of a doubt over 
the wisdom of its campaign of destruc- 
tion. It spreads tons of poison food for 
our wild life in the name of Predatory 
Animal Control. It sends paid trappers 
into the wilderness to kill predatory ani- 
mals in the interest of domestic animal 
protection. It cooperates with the C.C.C. 
in killing thousands of hares and rabbits. 
And the promotion literature finds its 
way to the teacher’s desk if not into the 
very textbook. 

If the state legislature meant that the 
public schools should teach the conserva- 
tion policies now in practice, then we 
have a mandate of indoctrination that is 
hard to beat. It is the writer's opinion 
that the legislature meant that the schools 
should offer the scientific principles of 
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conservation even if those principles are op- 
posed to the current conservation practices; that 
it is the task of educators rather to correct the 
errors of conservation than to teach them. 


It is of vital importance then that every 
teacher examine carefully the sources of all 
materials used in conservation lessons. Surely 
the “shooting conservationists” of America 
should not be trusted to report the game census 
and decide such important conservation matters 
as bag limits and open seasons. Yet this is ex- 
actly the present policy of game conservation in 
Wisconsin. The extermination of predatory ani- 
mals by bounties, poisons and paid trappers, 
with consequent increase of rodents and the 
alleged overpopulation of deer does not make 
sense in the intelligent presentation of conser- 
vation of animals. Yet it seems to be an ac- 
cepted practice in political game management. 
The building of hundreds of miles of “fire 
lanes” into the wilderness, followed by a lib- 
eral distribution of keys to folks who “know 
somebody” may be good politics, but it can’t 
very well pass for good wild life conservation. 

The feeble legislation for slash disposal and 
the much-talked-of Forest Crop law can easily 
be worked into a brilliant lecture on forest con- 
servation. But the practical conservationist who 
goes out in the woods knows that Wisconsin 
simply has no slash disposal, and that the for- 
est crop law isn’t even a good tax dodging 
device for lumbermen. 

A text based on the Scientific Principles of 
the Conservation of Biological Resources is the 
only sound source of conservation information. 
Free literature of the bureaus and departments 
cannot be expected to offer much more than the 
promotion of the policies that they administer. 
And any alleged text on conservation gleaned 
merely from government bulletins and praising 
all existing programs that contain a capital ‘“C” 
may be good textbooks on the politics of con- 
servation but poor sources from which to learn 
the science of conservation. 





Go to the Woods! 


If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears 


Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 
—Longfellow 


THE OLD NORTHWEST— 
(Continued from page 199) 


made the school fund a possibility. Pierce and 
Crary cooperated further toward creating a 
single state university to receive the benefit of 
the two townships of land given Michigan in- 
stead of allowing the university fund to be dis- 
tributed among a number of colleges as in Ohio. 
Within a few years the University of Michigan 
was drawing students from all the other states 
of the Northwest, being recognized as the one 
really great state university. So wisely had the 
foundations been laid that no other state uni- 
vetsity was able to rival Michigan until late in 
the nineteenth century. And as to the common 
schools, they were established in every town- 
ship, supported in part from the school fund, 
in part from taxes, and for a time in part 
through the rate-bill or payments at a certain 
rate for the instruction of pupils sent. After- 
wards the schools were made absolutely free, 
taxes being raised to supplement the school 
fund apportionments. 

It is not too much to say that the new state 
of Michigan was the first of the northwestern 
states to carry out fully the intention of the 
makers of the Ordinance of 1787 when they 
declared that ‘‘schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged.” Thereafter 
each new state, in turn, tried to vie with Mich- 
igan in the purpose of its people to promote 
ducation. In 1858, in the enabling act for Min- 
nesota, congress for the first time appropriated 
two sections in each township for the use of 
schools. Another great change was introduced 
in the enabling act for South Dakota when it 
was provided that the state should sell none of 
its school lands except after appraisal, and none 
whatever at a less price than ten dollars per 
acre. The same proviso was later inserted in the 
enabling acts for North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, and Oklahoma. 
The man who was responsible for the proviso 
in the South Dakota law, which paved the way, 
was General W. H. H. Beadle, a graduate of 
the University of Michigan class of 1861. He 
has recently been hailed in print as the savior 
of Twenty Million Acres for the benefit of the 
school children of the seven western states 
named above. ‘Schools, and the means of edu- 
cation, shall forever be encouraged!” 
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I beng Wisconsin State Prison has progressed 
far beyond the Quaker idea of the 18th 
Century which believed that solitary confine- 
ment for each man would provide self-com- 
munion and meditation and result in some 
mental change which would bring rehabilita- 
tion. Experience has abundantly proved that 
solitary confinement, not only does not produce 
remorse nor mental stability, but rather, on the 
contrary, produces bitterness against the society 
which causes the imprisonment, and disturbs 
the mind to such an extent that unnatural 
situations are likely to result. To overcome 
these tendencies, activities have been introduced 
by the State Board of Control which are hav- 
ing a far-reaching effect in bringing about a 
natural method of rehabilitating prisoners. 
Two of the important developments are the 
introduction of industrial work and the or- 
ganization of adult educational classes, con- 
ferences, and cell study courses; and a third, 
and most recent addition, is an extensive pro- 
gram of physical recreation; all of which are 
highly important in changing the attitude of 
prisoners toward their period of confinement 
and toward society in general. Each is an essen- 
tial part of a program which seeks to keep men 
normal in a very unnatural situation. They are 
not introduced to pamper and to favor the pris- 
oner, but in the last analysis are found neces- 
saty because more than 90% of the men sen- 
tenced to prisons are later released, and dis- 
charged prisoners who are bitter and mentally 
unstable are one of society's greatest hazards. 





PRISONER renapiurrarion tau RECREATION 


Therefore, the state, for its own protection, is 
forced to provide within the prison walls as 
natural a life as can be provided under such 
unnatural conditions. The cost of such a pro- 
gram is the cheapest insurance against the rapid 
increase of more ruthless and more bitter crim- 
inals. Physical recreation is probably the most 
spectacular of the activities for changing this 
fundamental quirk in prisoners’ attitudes which 
must be altered if society is going to be bene- 
fited and the prisoner rehabilitated. 

The recreation director is attached to the 
educational organization and conducts physical 
activities as a part of this program, and he 
himself is considered a member of the school 
staff, which conducts a program with the gen- 
eral cooperation of the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division. This close cooperation of 
all activities is typical of the policy of the Wis- 
consin Board of Control which has succeeded 
in a remarkable degree in getting the full sup- 
port of other state departments in its work, 
such as the University of Wisconsin, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, the State 
Board of Health and others, as needs arise. 
Physical recreation was introduced as a fine 
cooperative effort on the part of the officials 
of the Works Progress Administration. 

By physical recreation, of course, is meant 
both the passive or spectator type, which can 
be participated in by large groups, such as the 
cinema, professional baseball games, boxing 
matches and the like, and also the active type 
for small groups, in which every member 
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actually carries out an active assignment, such 
as calisthenics, and contests of brawn, skill, 
and speed. Both types are essential to a well- 
rounded program and both are now organized 
and in operation within the Wisconsin State 
Prison. It is interesting and worthwhile to 
consider its value in the routine of prison life. 

In the first place, it is necessary to under- 
stand that the prisoners vary in age from 20 
to 60, with the incoming prisoners practically 
all in the younger class. Obviously the spec- 
tator participation is the only kind of partici- 
pation that could be offered to the older group. 
Likewise, a more active recreational program 
must be provided for the younger man, if it is 
to be at all effective. Both passive and active 
recreation are provided and no compulsion is 
used to get general participation, which is 
voluntary on the part of the inmates. 

There is too wide divergence in the physical 
ability of the men in prison—ranging from 
active practical contact with it before entrance 
to the prison, to absolutely no knowledge of it. 
The large majority of the prisoners have never 
engaged in sports of any kind. This indicates 
clearly that there is a problem of training in 
this activity and shows one reason why this 
activity is in reality a part of the educational 
work. 

The real problem is one of changing the 
attitudes of prisoners so that organized recrea- 
tion can be carried on safely by prisoners be- 
hind the prison walls. Its solution lies in devel- 
oping an attitude toward games and toward 
the fellow prisoners which makes games pos- 
sible. This is not at all easy, since the funda- 
mental first attitude of all prisoners is one of 
bitterness and suspicion of everyone, and of 
prison officers in particular. This carries over 
into all activities in the prison. As the recrea- 
tional program is understood and participated 
in, the idea of good sportsmanship begins to 
be understood and a new attitude develops 
which respects the rights and interests of 
others. This is a new thing to many who prob- 
ably are in prison for criminal acts in which 
the idea of fair play never entered. Abiding by 
decisions, cooperating with team-mates, becom- 
ing essential cogs in team work, forgetting in- 
dividual interests in the life of the team, de- 
velop habits and knowledge of sportsmanship, 
not by superimposed authority, but by self-in- 
terest in team play that carries over into other 
activities in prison and into life after release. 


There is a total of seventeen kittenball teams 
within the institution proper, four teams on 
Farm One, and in addition, three teams on 
Farm Two. Five volleyball teams are playing 
regularly; six soccer teams are participating. 
In an attempt to solve the age problem previ- 
ously referred to, three old men’s kittenball 
teams are organized, and medicine ball is pro- 
vided for the very old man. All these men 
come from two groups—the school and the 
idle gang. Every man who is interested, and 
the number is growing daily, is engaged in one 
of the sports mentioned. 

The games follow a period of calisthenics 
which limbers everyone. When the games start 
there is no haphazard choosing of sides. Men 
are not allowed to play spasmodically at one 
sport or with one group and then shift to an- 
other. Definite schedules are followed. When 
the schedules are finished, men who request it 
will be transferred to another sport so that 
they may participate in a distinctly different 
type of muscular activity. 

An organized Field Day is being planned, 
in which all men in the institution may take 
part. Plans are also under way to develop a 
program of what may be called intra-mural 
sports, in which the various shops, or cell-halls 
and dormitories, will be represented in com- 
petitive contests. 

The value of this program cannot be over- 
estimated. In the first place it very naturally 
develops the inmates physically, a much needed 
development when one considers their seden- 
tary existence. The men in the idle gang are 
in especial need of exercise. 

In the second place, it has demonstrated a 
widespread and genuine mental improvement. 
The men are more alert, have something use- 
ful to occupy their minds. The men in the idle 
gang have shown a distinct change in their 
mental outlook, while the men in school have 
shown a marked progress in their work since 
the recreational program began. 

But, the greatest value to the state and to 
the prisoner, a proved advantage, which can- 
not be too strongly stressed by those who know 
its value, is the improvement in the attitude 
of the men. They have received opportunities 
and treatment which keep them fit within the 
walls, and prepare them for the responsibilities 
upon their release, thereby removing from 
society the hazard of absorbing men who are 
embittered from a life of idleness in prison. 
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GIVING RICHNESS OF CONTENT TO A UNIT 
ON THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY 


INEZ J. RICHARDS 
La Crosse S.T.C, 


F PRESENTED in simple, familiar language, 

the Iliad and Odyssey can be absorbing stories 
to young people. The incidental value of the 
epics in providing the mythological background 
so widely referred to in poetry would alone 
justify them. Reading of anything but simple 
poetry bristles with so many difficulties for the 
average student that any pleasurable means of 
overcoming one major hurdle in the form of 
allusions is desirable. 

Of course there are other values even in the 
cut and very much simplified prose versions of 
Church, which we used in our ninth grade. 
The class learned, for instance, all it could 
about the early historic Greeks to whom these 
poems were so dear; it noted the Greek ideal 
of courage, Greek hospitality to the stranger, 
and the sense of responsibility of the leader as 
shown by Odysseus; and also certain words in 
our language, such as chimerical, herculean, 
stentorian, and they knew how the Greeks 
contributed them to us. 


The teacher's part was to motivate the stu- 
dents. As their guide, I told them first the 
story of the fatal beauty contest which en- 
meshed Paris and Helen, located Troy on the 
map, and gave the meager historic data we 
have about the ancient buried city. Since the 
Iliad in particular has a multitude of characters 
to keep in mind, I emphasized certain ones by 
additional stories not given in the text. To help 
keep characters straight, the students kept a 
notebook of leading persons, their attributes 
and characteristics. 

As soon as the class had progressed far 
enough in the Iliad to have a genuine liking 
for the story, individuals in the class read addi- 
tional stories, for the library had been combed 
for books, and for illustrative material for the 
classroom. To assist this latter, slides sent out 
by the university extension were used. Presently 
we went on a tour of the halls to observe more 
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closely and to learn about the models of Greek 
att exhibited there. The students were particu- 
larly interested in a statue of the Discus 
Thrower and in the fact that a picture of it 
was used to head a bulletin for the athletic 
department of the school. The students began 
to take note of the use of ancient Greece in 
modern advertising, and to make a scrapbook 
of examples. 

Later on a bibliography of Greek books ar- 
ranged according to subjects was given out to 
allow choices for intensive reading and report 
to the class. The military education of the 
Spartan youth was presented and commented 
on in contrast to the Athenian boy’s education. 
Among the musicians in the class, one girl took 
the story of Eurydice, another that of Pan. 
Some read historical fiction, such as Snedeker’s 
The Spartan and The Perilous Seat. One sports 
enthusiast read a large and rather formidable 
book on the Olympic games and followed that, 
after having heard a part of a chapter of Victor 
of Salamis read in class, with that book too. 
Another boy, a Latin student, as a corollary to 
the Greek heroic ideal, read to the class Hora- 
tius at the Bridge. Several members of the class 
made two or more reports. 
































Quite naturally the students, having read 
prose versions of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
did not think of them as poems, and had no 
conception of the elevation of style with which 
they were told. To correct this, the Phaeacian 
episode was studied in poetic translation in 
another text. To familiarize students with this 
different medium and make the approach easier, 
I read and interpreted considerable portions, 
—but not all, for students do not come to 
poetry and read it by themselves if they fail to 
participate actively in the reading of it. After 
a time they studied and practiced reading aloud 
in class individual passages which were later 
read as connected wholes without interruption. 

When the students had completed this eight 
week unit, they had a good body of informa- 
tion not only about mythological Greece but 
also about historic Greece and why we value it 
today. 





PRACTICING BUSINESS SCIENCE 


DOROTHY V. WALTERS 
Algoma High School 





ISITS made by the writer's Business Science 

class to the local bank, telephone exchange, 
and similar places of business stimulated pupils’ 
interest, and a desire to take a “real” trip to 
Sturgeon Bay was expressed. So, when the pro- 
posal for such a trip was made and discussed 
in class it met with instant and general 
approval. 

The trip provided a center of interest out 
of which developed a number of class activities 
and afforded practical experiences of several 
kinds. 

A number of problems emerged in connec- 
tion with the plan. Of greatest importance was 
the matter of raising money. Since the group 
realized that all of its members could not 
afford to pay for such a jaunt, it was decided, 
after class discussion, to raise as much of the 
money as possible by various means. 

This, in turn, suggested the need for an 
investigation as to the approximate cost of the 
trip. The principal items of expense were 
found to be transportation in the school bus 
and in cars, and meals for about forty persons. 

As the trip was not to be taken until late 
Spring, some months after the first plans were 
laid, the fact of rising food prices had to be 
considered and only a tentative estimate of the 
cost of eating at a hotel could be made. This, 
of course, suggested the problem of the house- 
holder whose budget is affected by increased 
prices. 

After the class had worked out an approxi- 
mate estimate of costs with due allowance for 
uncertainties, the question of how to raise funds 
was approached. 

A matinee dance, sales of ice cream, pop, 
candy, and pop corn were sponsored by the 
group. Plans for these were discussed and set- 
tled during class periods when all could con- 
tribute ideas. The need for co-operation in put- 
ting over these sales made itself very apparent, 
and the response was excellent. 

Committees handled matters of advertising, 
making necessary arrangements for time and 
place of the affairs, working out schedules for 
those who offered to furnish music or to sell or 
to prepare food, advance ticket sales, etc. Thus, 
opportunities for several talents were afforded. 


The class also discovered what many older 
workers in clubs have long known to be true: 
namely, that donating twenty cents in cash was 
preferable to making and donating candy which 
cost a like amount and then having to work to 
sell that same candy. So, when Lent put an end 
to dances and to a brisk demand for candy, a 
pro and con discussion revealed that the major- 
ity wanted a levy of twenty cents a head to 
make up the amount of money needed to assure 
the trip. Anyone who might be unable to go 
on the trip was to receive a refund if he 
announced his inability before reservations were 
made. 

Figuring the cost of the trip and the gross 
and net returns on money raising schemes of- 
fered some very practical problems in business 
arithmetic. 

Because superior lounge and lavatory facil- 
ities were available, the writer decided that it 
would be best for the group to dine at a hotel. 
This proved to be a popular choice for some 
members of the class had never stayed in a 
hotel and were pleased to make their head- 
quarters at one. 

The trip gave impetus to the etiquette les- 
sons which are included as part of the Busi- 
ness Science course. It was especially interest- 
ing to note that the lesson on appropriate trav- 
eling attire had been heeded in at least ninety- 
nine per cent of the cases. The entire group 
conducted itself in a far more orderly manner 
than a college group with whom the writer 
once made a similar trip. 

Sometime before the date for the journey 
(set late in order to avoid conflicts with music 
tournaments) a discussion was held on what 
to see at Sturgeon Bay, and the help of the 
Sturgeon Bay Chamber of Commerce was se- 
cured. It was determined that the Coast Guard 
and Light House stations at the Lake Michigan 
end of the canal would be glad to have visitors. 
A boat works, also, agreed to hold “open 
house” after four-thirty P. M. 

The postponement of the annual Cherry 
Blossom festival brought that famous celebra- 
tion on the day set for the trip and thus a gala 
note was added. 

Tickets for supper and for the ride were 
furnished the thirty-three pupils, just as they 
would have been on a conducted tour. 

Both the coast guards and light house 
keeper did their utmost to make the visit an 
event and to entertain and educate the group. 
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Many lessons in citizenship were learned that 
afternoon. 

For many of the pupils the highlight of the 
entire trip was the ride in the Coast Guard 
inspection boat. Although they live close to 
Lake Michigan, some of the boys and girls had 
never before been in a boat! 

Lessons in geography and economics were 
presented at the boat works. Here pupils learned 
why Sitka spruce makes the best masts; how 
African mahogany serves in construction; and 
the superior qualities of teak for decks. 

The world naval race was forcefully brought 
home when the owner of the boat works ex- 
plained that the supply of teak in the United 
States was almost gone and could not be re- 
plenished because Great Britain was requiring 
all of the Indian teak output for her expanding 
navy. 

In order not to interfere with the school 
program, the jaunt was made on Saturday. So 
popular was the idea that three adults who 
asked to go and pay their own way accom- 
panied the writer and her class. 

People are already asking about plans for 
this year. Make your reservations early! 
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TYPEWRITING WINS A PLACE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


SUPT. L. W. AMBORN 
Muscoda ° 


HAVE a niece attending the Woodstock, 

Illinois public schools who is taking type- 
writing in the second grade. I was naturally 
interested in this departure from the traditional 
three “‘R’s” in the elementary school curricu- 
lum. I investigated the set-up and am trying a 
similar set-up in the fifth grade of the Muscoda 
Public Schools. It is my contention that if type- 
writing is a good thing for the students, we 
should get it to them earlier in the curriculum 
than the tenth grade. We are trying it out in 
our fifth grade this year. We are using the 
standard machines, with blank keyboards and 
pica type, and a syllabus developed by Supt. 
Wayne J. Colahan for the typewriting assign- 
ments. Each fifth grade student has one thirty 
minute period each day for typewriting. 

The achievement in touch typewriting is not 
the main objective, but a by-product. We hope 
to secure the benefits of the accelerated achieve- 
ment in the content subjects which we have 
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learned to expect from typewriting. In short, 
we feel that the typewriter is a new tool of 
expression, a new tool of learning, a different 
psychological approach which had in previous 
experiments materially aided the children in 
their grasp of their other work. 

In using the elementary typewriting as a tool 
of learning, we are trying to co-ordinate it 
with the other work and are trying to make 
some definite tie-ups with reading, language, 
spelling, social science, etc. 

For example, we are at present using the 
typewriter for remedial work in phonics with 
the fifth grade. It seemed at the outset rather 
far-fetched to attempt to teach remedial phonics 
on the typewriter, but it is meeting with success. 

We are not claiming that we are making 
good spellers, and will forever cure the pupils’ 
difficulties in phonics, but we do feel that we 
are making more progress with the group that 
was given the remedial phonics on the type- 
writer than the comparative group, which was 
given the traditional approach. 

While not emphasizing the typewriting 
achievement, we ate watching and measuring, 
and are pleased to note that the children are 
learning touch typewriting much more rapidly 
and accurately than we had hoped. 
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POVCAT ema L NEWS OF THE "MONTH FROM THE OFF 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS— ” 
boy 
Abundant joy, grace, peace, and plenty for every member of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and at 
Teachers is my sincerest holiday greeting! om 
As we near the birthday of our Master, Jesus of Nazareth, may we realize the true meaning of Christ- eit 
mas, the Christ in our consciousness. In so far as we do this we shall bring about a greater sense of peace ys 
for all mankind. Christmas is a joyous occasion. There is within each of us at Christmas time an urge to the 
give as the Wise Men of old gave to the Christ Child. May we as parents and teachers of our little children, la 
so beloved by Jesus, teach them the real significance of Christmas and not allow this spirit of reverence to ine 
be overshadowed by the mythological and traditional aspects, so commonly accepted today. an 
We are closing another year of service to childhood. In retrospection, let us be grateful for all the stu 
blessings—the love, the wisdom, the strength, and the courage—which we have received from our Heavenly dei 
Father to guide us in our daily living. Let us lift up our eyes and open our hearts for the “still, small ust 
voice” and receive even greater gifts than these for 1938. hit 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR a 
Lovingly, cia 
(MRS. H. P.) IRMA RICE STOLL bel 
mu 
mi 
Watch Us Grow!! this month at which the convention theme and gen- bo 
Ingram PTA—Ingram; Cunningham PTA—Beloit; eral plan for the program will be chosen. mé 
Highland PTA—Ashland; C. E. Johnson PTA— Locals are urged now to begin plans for attend- its 
Maple; St. Francis Xavier PTA—Superior; Earl PTA nce. All chairmen are determined to make this 1938 ev 
—Earl; South Bristol PTA—Bristol; Frink PTA— ‘onvention the best ever held by the Wisconsin Con- col 
Montello; Pleasant Hour PTA—Chippewa Falls;  8t€Ss- Wide representative attendance will be a most 
Prairie View PTA—Eau Claire; Washington PTA— ‘™portant factor in the final success. Ww 
rena Prairie du Chien PTA—Prairie du Salt Lake City oD a ‘s a ih . — ' 
ien. a. e City, Utah, will entertain the 41st annua 
Significant gains in membership to date are: convention of the National Congress of Parents and re 
1936-37 1937-38 %Gain Teachers, May 15 to 20. Pre-convention board and 8 
Lincoln PTA, Racine -- 18 128 611% — committee meetings will convene beginning May 13 re 
Lincoln PTA, Berlin __ 26 116 348% and post convention business is scheduled through to ’ 
ag apts — 78 170 118% — May 22. Convention plans will be released to locals ™ 
ian... * 136 116% as soon as information comes to the state office. th 
These are “to date’ records—returns from other Members of the Prairie du Chien League of Women gr 
locals and additional membership will no doubt Voters conducted a survey to secure suggestions for de 
oe og Ace your member. SyPOI which would best seve the communi. |" 
ships to date “a —-peeidied dee aie office? If When = suggested that the League rita the ch 
not, mail then NOW so that the state records will organization of a Parent Teacher Association, a com- an 
be complete and up to date. mittee from the League consisting of Mrs. John Fra- 
di a alta le zier, Chairman; Mrs. James Garvey; and Mrs. E. B. G. ga 
Billings, was appointed to develop the project. A cli 
Mrs. Anton Olson, president of Stevens Point canvass of citizens was made, the project was an- he 
— ~, P. yy and Teachers eg a Local pounced during education week, and the association fu 
airman for the 1938 convention of the isconsin . . , 
Congzess to be held in Stevens Point, April 26, 27, - organized and ready for work. Mrs. Paul a 
and 28th. Mrs. William Badten, Miss Eva Koehl, Schmidt has been elected president. ; t 
were named to serve with Mrs. Olson, Mrs. Bert Fox The excellent ground work and planning by the we 
and Superintendent P. M. Vincent, as a local com- League should guarantee a Parent Teacher Associa- ps 
mittee of five to assist the general chairman. tion which should be an asset to the community. ” 
a F, peg ne yee Chairman, met with — a ae ee oe : 
the Stevens Point Council to outline general plans : : . 
and responsibilities. Local committee Sen ean Conserving Our Children Through Better 
committees will be appointed in January and active Sats P ersonality Adjustment lis 
work will be begun after that time. It is not a fall which Mary had at three years of fe 
Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Program Chairman, is call- ge, mor the fact that her hair was red when she | 
ing a convention program committee meeting early | wanted black, nor a teacher whom she didn’t like in gi 
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the third grade, nor the teasing next-door neighbor 
boy, which made Mary an unhappy, unadjusted child 
at eleven. No, it was none of these things although 
each may have had its influence on Mary’s personality. 

“It is nothing catclysmic, usually, which makes 
either for a well or a poorly adjusted child, but the 
daily run of experiences, and the child’s reaction to 
them, in the kind of environment in which we 
place him. 

“Since it is a question of every-day experiences, 
any normal parent or teacher, by some thoughtful 
study, and a great deal of human sympathy and un- 
derstanding, can learn to help the child in making 
useful and sane reactions to whatever happens to 
him from day to day. If parents and teachers could 
learn thus to guide the child there would be no mal- 
adjustment. There would not even be need for spe- 
cialists in child psychology, for psychiatrists, for child 
behavior clinics, nor even for the agencies which 
must offer control over the delinquent child. But that 
millennium is not at hand yet. Parents and teachers 
both make serious mistakes in arranging the environ- 
ment and in teaching children to adjust to it. Society 
itself errs much more seriously in permitting, or 
even arranging, an environment in which no child 
could adjust without an almost superhuman struggle. 

“Is there nothing which can be done about it? 
Who is to blame for maladjustments ? 

“Our children are at once the most valuable and 
the most priceless resource we have. Shall we direct 
greater efforts toward the conservation of our natural 
resources than we do toward conserving human 
happiness and success through our children? 

“Are there ways in which parents as well as teach- 
ers may learn to better understand children and guide 
them into happy and efficient adjustment in the social 
group? What are the principles underlying such un- 
derstanding? They might be’ summed up in these 
tules or guides to action: 

1. Understand the natural drives which motivate a 
child. (a) A drive for success—he will succeed at 
any price, if not in school, then in pranks of the 
gang. (b) A drive for the familiar—every child 
clings to his old things. No mother is surprised if 
her child gets hungry, that is natural. But if he re- 
fuses to give up his old bed and move into a new 
one, or his old cap, or cries when he moves from 
One school to another, she says he is naughty or 
stubborn. (c) A drive for adventure—a child will 
make his own excitement and stimulation if it doesn’t 
come in the day’s experiences. (d) A drive for 
approval—How much approval does your child get? 
Is everything which he does wrong? 

2. See that the child meets success along some 
line, his studies, or art, or music, or in making 
friendships—something. 

3. Don’t give the child too many conflicting alle- 
giances. Does he have to choose between his home 
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and the school? Do you support the decisions of the 

teacher? Or do you call her a mean old thing and 

then expect your child to cooperate and get his 
lessons when she asks him to? 

4. Get at the causes back of behavior. Is it pride? 
Must he save his face? Has he misunderstood? Is he 
not well? Is he hard of hearing and covering it up? 
There are multitudinous reasons why a child does 
the things he does. His outward behavior is only a 
symptom. Get at the cause. 

5. Remember a child is not apt to be a great deal 
that the adults around him refuse to be. Be what 
you want your child to be: adjusted, not oversensitive, 
thoughtful of others, etc. 

“Manhood, not scholarship, is the first aim of 
education”. 

—Maude McBroom, Elementary Principal, 
University of lowa,—Abstract from talk 
given at Parent Teacher Section, Mil- 
waukee, November 5, 1937 


* *¢+ *&* & & * 


HEALTH CORNER 
IS YOUR CHILD A DENTAL CRIPPLE? 


The following is part of an article written by Dr. 
D. P. Wheeler, of Madison: the subject matter should 
be of great interest to all who are concerned with 
child health: 

“Every child who has defective teeth is a crippled 
child, and this disability may be much more serious 
to him so far as his general health is concerned than 
would some more noticeable handicap which you 
would see immediately. He has a crippled chewing 
machine which cannot properly prepare the food for 
his system and so the child is undernourished. If the 
child cannot properly chew his food because of his 
sore or tender teeth, or because of red or inflamed 
gums surrounding the teeth, the food he swallows 
will not give him the energy he needs or supply the 
bones or other structures of the body no matter how 
carefully such food is selected or prepared. 

“The premature loss of deciduous teeth which are 
the foundation for the growth of the jaw and the 
development of the permanent teeth is a very serious 
matter. If the proper care and attention is not given 
to these baby teeth, and especially if the first perma- 
nent molar is not preserved, there may result a de- 
formity of the jaw, resulting in the deformity of the 
face’’. 

A report came to the state Health Chairman re- 
cently of the splendid project along this line, carried 
out by the Lincoln PTA of Oconto, last year; a sur- 
vey was made and the cases needing attention were 
cared for 100%. Congratulations. 

Won't you let the health chairman know what you 
are doing this year: we want to know of your projects 
and the results you obtain. 
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FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Successful Convention 

This column feels like extending a few words 
of congratulation to the Wisconsin Education 
Association and its officers for the extremely 
satisfactory and successful convention held at 
Milwaukee November 4-6. From the stand- 
point of attendance, general interest, and valu- 
able program, the meeting set a high standard 
of general efficiency and usefulness to the 
teachers’ organization. 

The inspirational value of having this gath- 
ering of 13,000 teachers assembled under one 
roof to hear discussions led by speakers of na- 
tional reputation can scarcely be overestimated. 
No teacher could fail to be benefited by at- 
tendance and participation in an activity of 
such scope and magnificence. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that the valuable ideas received and 
the inspirational values inculcated will carry 
over into the actual class room experiences of 
every teacher and result in more effective 
teaching. 

.Thus we find ample justification for ex- 
penditure of the time and money devoted to 
attendance at this truly great meeting. It now 
seems likely that the high standards and bril- 
liant program set by the 1937 Convention are 
not likely to be very rapidly superseded by sub- 
sequent meetings; hence, all in attendance have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they saw the 
big convention at one of the high points in its 
long and distinguished career. 


Memorial Day Annual 

Any teachers desiring to have their school 
represented in the 1938 edition of the Wis- 
consin Memorial Day Annual should com- 
municate with this office during December 1937. 
Brief descriptive articles, photos of local Me- 
morial Day observance, and sample programs 
are especially acceptable. Teachers should not 
neglect the opportunity afforded by Memorial 
Day observance in the schools to inculcate in 
the minds of pupils a sense of patriotism and 
love of country, a tribute to the memories of 
the loved and lost in all our wars, and a feeling 
of respect and loyalty to American principles 
and traditions. 


OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTIO 


Trip East 

State Superintendent John Callahan left Mad- 
ison on November 24 for Washington, D. C. 
to confer with our Wisconsin representatives in 
Congress and to attend the annual meeting of 
State Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Education. From Washington, Mr. Callahan 
went to Baltimore, Maryland to take part in 
the national meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association. 


Holiday Greetings 

The members of the Department of Public 
Instruction unite in extending holiday greetings 
to all teachers, school officials, and school chil- 
dren of the state. The approaching holiday sea- 
son presents a wonderful opportunity to cement 
the bonds of friendship between teachers and 
pupils because it is the season of the year when 
the human heart is most susceptible to approach 
from the standpoint of friendship, good will 
to all, and response to, and appreciation of 
sentimental, intellectual, and moral values. 

The Christmas season suggests the spirit of 
America’s most highly inspired traditions and 
affords us all a happy “breathing spell” from 
the doubts and fears incident to the perplexi- 
ties of a civilization beset with dangers. 
Christmas is essentially a day of the home, that 
institution which cherishes man’s highest as- 
pirations and contributes most vitally to the 
perpetuity and happiness of the human race. 

The radiance of the Star of Bethlehem is 
still reflected in the light of the myriad candles 
which adorn our homes on Christmas night to 
light the Good Saint on his way. May its radi- 
ant beams shining across the centuries continue 
to guide us all in the paths of rectitude, kind- 
ness, tolerance, and wisdom. 


School Surveys 

School boards are recognizing the necessity 
for long range school building planning. This 
cannot be accomplished except by a careful 
study of the local situation by some unbiased 
party. 

The Department has underway now six such 
building surveys and has completed additional 
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ones since January 1, 1937. These include such 
systems as Beloit, Richland Center, Dodgeville, 
Mt. Horeb, Laona, and Fontana. 


P. W. A. Federal Program 

Under the Fourth P. W. A. federal program 
allotments for school projects in Wisconsin 
total $2,000,791 in grants and $16,000 in 
loans. Twenty-four projects ate involved with 
a total cost of $4,447,091. The total grants in 
the nation are $46,182,479 covering 1,031 
projects with a total cost of $106,387,888. 
There is of course a tapering off of the whole 
program, and it appears as if future grants 
will be still further curtailed or be allocated 
from the revolving fund of the P. W. A. only. 


Course of Study on Safety 

We are now undertaking to formulate a state 
course of study in Safety Education in con- 
junction with the State Highway Commission, 
paying special attention to street and highway 
safety, automobile driver instruction, and other 
features incident to Safety. It is expected that 
this material will be ready by early summer; at 
least it will be distributed to all schools by the 
opening of schools next fall. 


Essay Contest 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Broadway 
at 34th Street, Kansas City, Missouri will con- 
duct a national essay contest on the subject, 
“The Constitution of the United States of 
America and What It Means to the American 
People”. The contest is open to pupils in all 
secondary schools—public, private, or parochial 
—between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, 
essays to be between 500 and 1,000 words in 
length. Essays must be in the hands of the 
sponsoring committee by midnight February 22, 
1938. Two state medals will be given, one for 
first and one for second place. The national 
winner will be given a gold medal, $100 in 
cash, and a trip to the 1938 Veterans of For- 
eign Wars National Encampment via Washing- 
ton, D. C., second prize a gold medal and $50 
in cash, and third prize a gold medal and $25 
in cash. 


Departmental Conference 
At the monthly departmental conference held 
in this office on November 1 the speakers were 
Miss Elizabeth Yerxa of the Board of Control 
Juvenile Division and Mrs. Mabel V. Lacy, 


Exchange Supervisor of Deaf, Blind, and De- 
fective Speech of this department. 

Miss Yerxa told of her work and the work 
of her department. A short discussion fol- 
lowed her talk. Mrs. Lacy spoke on Hawaii 
and her ten years’ stay there. She also exhib- 
ited beads, pottery, etc. as specimens of 
Hawaiian handicraft. Both talks were very 
interesting. 


* 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Many legal questions are of interest to 
teachers. A few are given below. Others to 
follow.) 

1. Is there any provision in the statutes per- 
mitting absent voters to vote at school 
district meetings ? 

A.: No. 

2. What is the maximum district tax for 
operating the school? 

A.: Two and one-half per cent in common 
school districts, and three and one-half per 
cent in high school districts. 

3. When are members of auditing committees 
elected? 

A.: At each annual district meeting. 

4. What are their duties? 

A.: To examine the accounts of the dis- 
trict officers after June 30 and before the 
annual meeting and report in writing to 
the voters at the annual meeting. 

5. Are members of the auditing committee 
entitled to compensation? 

A.: No. 

6. How are school district officers elected? 
A.: By ballot only. A majority vote is 
necessary. 

7. What is the maximum salary of each school 
officer of a district maintaining one one- 
room school ? 

A.: Clerk, $15; treasurer and director $10 
each. (Sec. 40.04 (13) ). 

8. Is it lawful for a district clerk to charge 
extra for taking the census? 

A.: No. 

9. What is the maximum tuition rate of a 
pupil attending the grades? 

A.: Teachers’ wages divided by total en- 
rollment in grades. (Sec. 40.21 (5) ). 
10. Can school officers be elected at special 
school district meetings? 
A.: No. (Sec. 40.06). 


(Continued in January) 
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3RIEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR’ TEACHERS 





Single Cycle Histories 
(The Story of Earliest Times, The Story of Old 
Europe and New America, The Story of Colonial 
Times) 
Barker, Grimm and Hughes. Row Peterson & 
Co., Evanston, III. 

Written for grades 4, 5, and 6 these three books 
present attractive material of the continuous story 
type for those teachers wishing to avoid repetition of 
historical material. The publishers emphasize the fact 
that the vocabularies of the books are well within the 
first 5,000 words of the Thorndike list. The first book 
carries the student from the stone age through Egyp- 
tian culture and concludes with the rise of the Greek 
and Roman empires. The second book covers the 
middle ages and concludes with the age of Queen 
Elizabeth, while the third book deals with the his- 
tory of America from the time of the first settlements 
until the colonies became the United States. 


English 


Let’s Read 
Robert & Rand. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Price $1.44. 598 pages. 
Types of Literature 
Mabel Irene Rich. D. Appleton—Century Co., 
New York City. Price $2.00. 580 pages. 
Merchant of Venice 
Edited by Max J. Herzberg. Henry Holt & Co., 
N. Y. City. Price $.72. 300 pages. 
One-Act Plays for Junior High School 
Edited by Catharine Bullard. Henry Holt & Co., 
N. Y. City. Price $1.20. 260 pages. 


Readers 


The Story Book of Nick and Dick (Second reader 
in “Good Companions” Series) 
Gates, Baker, and Peardon. Macmillan Co. Price 
$.80. 246 pages. 

Two Whitman Supplementary Readers 

Ki-Ki, A Circus Trouper 

Edith J. Craine. Albert Whitman & Co., Chi- 
cago. Price $1.50. 

Jasmine 

Anna Ratzesberger. Albert Whitman & Co., Chi- 
cago. Price $2.00. 

The first of these two readers is written for chil- 
dren in the lower grades, while Jasmine is a novel 
which will appeal especially to girls of junior high 
school age. Ki-Ki is the name of a little dog which 
finds its way into the home and hearts of a circus 
troupe, and before the story is over Ki-Ki earns a 
place on the program, and furthermore becomes a 
canine hero of the first water. 

Jasmine has all the glamour and romance which 
appeals to not-yet-young-women. Into its intensely 


interesting plot is woven the conflict of the old Per- 
sian subjugation of women and the new freedom. 

As is true of most Whitman books, both texts 
are embellished with beautiful lithographs by Kurt 
Wiese who has illustrated many book reviews in 
these columns. 


New Albert Whitman books! 


Albert Whitman Co., Chicago 
Lower Grades 
Polly Parrot. Dorothy H. Winchell. Price $1.00 
Hans Christian of Elsinore. Eva M. Kristoffer- 
sen. Price $2.00 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and The Big Surprise. Maj 
Lindman. Price $1.00 
Middle Grades 
Vermilion Clay. Florence Walton Taylor. Price 
$1.50 
Sean and Sheela. Marian King. Price $2.00 
About Ricco. Eleanore Hubbard Wilson. Price 
$2.00 
Wild Americans. E. Oren Arnold. Price $1.50 
Upper Grades 
Nanka of Old Bohemia. Helene Pelzel. Price 
$2.00 
Puckered Moccasins. Bernadine Bailey. Price 
$1.50 

The advent of the Christmas season always brings 
with it a new flock of well-written and beautifully 
illustrated books from the Albert Whitman Co. So 
far we have received the above, and while space lim- 
itations prevent use from reviewing each in detail we 
wish to call our readers’ attention to them, as so 
often parents ask teacher’s advice as to what to give 
Johnny or Mary in the line of a book for Christmas. 

The books in the first group bring back two authors 
whose books have been reviewed before in these col- 
umns. Polly Parrot is written by the author of Jocko, 
Ezra the Elephant and Johnny Giraffe. As in the case 
of the other books, Polly Parrot is written for the 
pre-school child or first grader. As might be expected, 
Polly's adventures get her in plenty of trouble, and 
she ends up in a rather drooped stage, after an in- 
voluntary bath. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr are growing up, 
and in this sixth book of the series devoted to their 
adventures they keep out of trouble long enough to 
give their mother a real big surprise in the form of 
some fancy chair covering. Hans Christian of Elsinore 
is by an author new to us, but if this is a sample 
of her talents we hope she repeats. The book tells 
of the adventures of a Denmark youth, and the nar- 
rative has all the atmosphere of the old world to 
interest the youthful reader. The book is beautifully 
illustrated by Hedvig Collin. The lithograph printing 
is worthy of special mention. 

Children of the middle grades will be very inter- 
ested in Vermilion Clay as it has an Indian theme. 
The narrative is based upon the activities of the In- 
dians in Illinois during pioneer days, and is reputed 
to be historically accurate. The story deals with a 
young white girl who was captured by the Indians 
and grew up in their midst. Sean and Sheela takes 
the young reader to Ireland and gives him a vivid 
picture of the country and the life of children on the 
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Emerald Isle. About Ricco has its setting in Italy, the 
home of the hero, Ricco. It is a colorful part of 
Italy, in a seacoast town where boating and fishing 
are the chief interests. Festivals, dances and native 
parties are vividly depicted in this charming narra- 
tive. Wild Americans is not a reader in the narrative 
style, but is rather a collection of interesting and lit- 
tle-known information about many wild animals which 
are native to our country. Any child interested in 
out-door things will find much of value in this book. 
The pictures are some of the best we've seen in 
books devoted to wild life. 

Nanka of Old Bohemia is ideal for girls of the 
upper grades and junior high school level. The 
author is the daughter of the real Nanka, and the 
entire story is based on her family history. A well- 
written story of a country little treated in child lit- 
erature, and it is typical of the stories of many fam- 
ilies who tore themselves away from the old country 
and embarked on the great adventure of establishing 
themselves in America. Puckered Moccasins will ap- 
peal especially to boys, as it deals with the history of 
Old Fort Dearborn and the historic Massacre of 1812. 
A fine book with an historical basis which makes it 
of more value than a mere imaginative narrative. 


The C. C. Nelson Publishing Co. of Appleton has 
just released a book of special interest to Wisconsin 
readers, Wisconsin Lives of National Interest, by 
Wm. L. Crow, (196 pages, $1.50). In all there are 
49 character sketches, beginning with Zona Gale 
and ending with Dr. Louise Kellogg. As might be 
expected, there is a wide scope of content, with 
nearly every important cultural vocation represented. 
Such figures as Vilas, La Follette, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Stephen Babcock and many others are well 
known as “native sons” by Wisconsinites, but other 
names such as Houdini, John Muir, Clare Briggs, 
Gerald Nye, Harry Selfridge, Spencer Tracy, Roy 
Chapman Andrews and others are usually associated 
with localities other than Wisconsin. And yet we can 
proudly name them as ‘Badgers’. 


‘This book will prove of interest to teachers, and 
will also make a spendid reference book. The chil- 
dren of the state should know more about Wisconsin 
people who have contributed to national and inter- 
national life. 


Discovery, the third book of the World of Music 
(Ginn & Co., 190 pages, $1.24) has been received. 
Twelve programs are presented, around the theme 
of discovery. A short sketch precedes each song or 
instrumental selection, giving the setting of the music 
in relation to the theme of the book. Outstanding 
are the six color illustrations by N. C. Wyeth. 
Earl L. Baker, formerly director of the public school 
music department at Lawrence college, is one of the 
editors. 





Wisconsin Lives of National Interest, Crow, 

On New Wisconsin State Library List 

Title $#6018—Eau Claire contract price 
$1.50. 6%x9% inches, 200 pages of bright, 
colorful biographical sketches of 49 of the 
most prominent people of Wisconsin. In- 
valuable as a reference book and is delight- 
fully interesting reading. This is one book 
we are sure | Ae will want to include in your 
Wisconsin Library order. C. C. Nelson Pub- 
lishing Co., Appleton, Wis. 











Notes on two Albert Whitman books not previ- 
ously mentioned: Flying the States, by Lt.-Col. Geo. R. 
Hutchinson (head of the famous “flying family”) is 
a good story of how he, his wife, two daughters 
and a pet lion cub toured the U. S. on a goodwill 
flight in 1931. The family visited all states in the 
union, and naturally had some very interesting ex- 
periences. The story is well told; the illustrations 
the not quite what we had expected; the price is 
$2.00. Good reading for children of upper grades, 
junior high school and beyond. A Doll’s Family 
Album (Edna Knowles King, $1.50) is a book de- 
voted to Mrs. King’s impressive doll collection, the 
largest in the U. S. and the second largest in the 
world, Over 100 really outstanding photographs of 
her most famous dolls, with “biographical sketches” 
of the characters. It’s a book which will make the 
heart of any little miss of five to twelve flutter with 
excitement and a natural covetness. 


Among the many fine books received from John C. 
Winston Co. this fall, none will interest boys more 
than Silver Chief to the Rescue by Jack O’Brien. 
This is a thrilling sequel to Mr. O’Brien’s previous 
book on Silver Chief. Against a background of eternal 
cold and the ancient struggle of man with the ele- 
ments, this story has a setting packed full of exciting 
adventure. It recounts how Silver Chief played a 
leading role in getting serum to a diphtheria-stricken 
village, how he was unjustly accused of robbing traps 
and how the real culprit was tracked down, and how 
this brave dog saved his master from death and his 
master’s son from kidnapping. Full of action and ad- 


NEW Friendly Books 


Providing activities and experiences in 
which students participate with 
keen satisfaction. 


MATHEMATICS THROUGH 
EXPERIENCE 
A New Junior High School Series 



















Georges, until and Morton 
NEW WORLD bd CHEMISTRY 
| 4 Jaffe 


EXPERIENCES IN THOUGHT AND 


EXPRESSION 
For the Ninth and Tenth Grades 


Howard ea Seely 
RECENT STORIES FOR ENJOYMENT 
Edited By 


Howard Francis Seely and 
Margaret Roling 
Favorite, modern stories recommended 
by high school students for other 
high school students. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives: 
H. H. Fuller, 1217 East Johnson Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Ronald Layde, West de Pere, Wisconsin 
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When You Say “Webster's Dictionary’ 


You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 


Accept Nothing Less Than 
the ‘SUPREME Authority” 





DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 





' LOOK FOR THIS CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK 
AND THE *“‘MW"’ MONOGRAM ON THE COVER. 


a four generations Webster’s Dic- 
tionary has earned and maintained first 
place among reference books. When you are 
confronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster as the 
utmost in authority, the judge of judges, the 
court of last appeal. But that confidence is 
warranted only if you use the Merriam- 
Webster. 

Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark 
when you buy a dictionary. The New Second 
Edition of Webster’s New International (un- 
abridged) is 20 years newer, contains 122,000 
more entries than any similar dictionary. Pro- 
vides information in all branches of knowl- 
edge. The authority in courts, colleges, news- 
papers. Prepared by 207 experts. 600,000 en- 
tries; 3,350 pages. 12,000 terms illustrated. Ask 
your bookdealer, or write for free booklet. , 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 11, Springfield, Mass. 





venture this book brings home to young readers the 
value of loyalty, honor, and courage; also giving 
them a wealth of information on the northland. Price 
$2.00; most suitable for children of grades 6-12. 


Three recent Gregg publications: Economics: Basic 
Principles and Problems, Rudolf Michels, 598 pages, 
$1.60, is an introductory text designed to orient the 
student to the subject of economics through the use 
of attractive illustrations, charts, graphs, and an un- 
derstandable text. French Commercial Correspondence 
and Readings (Fish & Snow, 257 pages, $1.20) pre- 
sents a phase of French instruction which is usually 
neglected in high school instruction. It may stimulate 
interest in French classes to get away from the classics 
a bit, and deal with life situations in which a foreign 
language becomes a practical part of life rather than 
a cultural art. Gregg, famous for its commercial 
books, has just published a second edition of Gregg 


Typing (Sorelle, Smith, Foster, and Blanchard, 304 
pages, $1.60). Clear, concise explanations of typing 
techniques, attractively printed and illustrated. 


D. C. Heath & Co. has just published a series of 
readers under the series title of Our Animal Books, 
A series in Humane Education. Books run from 
primer through the sixth year. Titles and prices: 
Primer, Fuzzy Tail ($.72), Grade I, Sniff ($.80), 
Grade II, Pets and Friends ($.84), Grade III, The 
Pet Club ($.92), Grade IV-V, On Charlie Clarke's 
Farm ($.72), Grades IV-VI, Our Town and City 
Animals ($.76), Grades V-VI, Paths to Conservation 
($.88). The books are all closely correlated with the 
principles of humane education, meeting requirements 
of city, town, and country situations. The chief pur- 
pose of the series is to promote intelligent regard in 
children for pets and domestic animals, to give in- 
structions for their proper care and feeding, and to 
create an interest in the conservation and protection 
of American birds and mammals. The stories are not 
in any sense ‘preachy’, and the books are all well 
illustrated with color drawings. 


Three recently received social study readers come 
from the presses of Mentzer, Bush & Co. Pals (grade 
2, 128 pages, $.54) and Two Little Hopi (grade 3, 
224 pages, $.60) are especially interesting because 
they serve to acquaint the youthful reader with the 
lives of two extremely interesting groups of people: 
The Indians of New Mexico and the Hopi Indians 
of Arizona. The lives, customs, and legends of these 
interesting people give the readers a content interest 
which is bound to appeal to Young America. 

Another social study reader sent us by the same 
publisher is Through the Ages With Fire, written 
for grade 5, price $.66. As the title suggests, it de- 
picts man’s mastery over fire and how he has har- 
nessed that potential destructive force and made it 
serve his needs. The book is really a series of 38 in- 
teresting stories, all charmingly told in a manner to 
appeal to young readers. 


So far we haven't been favored with a review copy 
of Scott Foresman & Co's. book Susan’s Neighbors 
(240 pages $.84) but the sample pages we saw 
looked good. According to the advance announcement 
which reached us this book is Social Studies Book 
Two in the Curriculum Foundation series, and has 
239 photographs and illustrations to accompany the 
text. According to the publishers many of the pic- 
tures were specifically posed for the book. 


Here’s a chance to get something good, free, be- 
lieve it or not. That is, if you're a junior or senior 
high school teacher—you elementary and rural teach- 
ers will have to wait for something else to be offered 
without cost. The Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion, Madison, has recently published a mimeo- 
graphed health playlet entitled “Soldiers of Science”. 
Written by Ruth L. Hosely, it depicts the romantic 
and historical events which ultimately led to the dis- 
covery of Vitamins A, B, C, D, and G. Good for 
classwork, school programs, and P.T.A. meetings. 
The various scenes are well-written and have a real 
“punch” to them if presented well. 
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President Banting Appoints Committee 
To Study W.E.A. Section Allotments 





The Representative Assembly re- 
ceived a request from the delegates 
of the city of Racine that the offi- 
cers of the Association shall be 
given authority to allot the sum of 
$100 each to those sections of the 
annual convention whose attend- 
ance is generally one hundred or 
more persons. After some debate, 
the President of the Association 
was directed to appoint a special 
committee to study the matter and 
report its recommendations to the 
Executive Committee by March 1st, 
“the Executive Committee having 
power to act on the report.” 

President Banting has appointed 
the following special committee: 
Miss Mary Potter, Racine; Ver- 
non E. Van Patter, Superior; O. J. 
Dorr, Fond du Lac; E. L. Brown, 
Chetek; Miss Grace Cassels, Sparta. 





Iowa County Local 
Reports Fine Progress 





The Iowa county local of the 
W. E. A., under the presidency of 
Paul McGill, reports a marked in- 
crease in membership this year. 
Towns reporting 100% are Clyde, 
Eden, Highland, Mineral Point, 
Moscow, Waldwick, and Wyom- 
ing; 100% cities and villages are 
Dodgeville, Mineral Point, Arena 
State Graded, Cobb State Graded, 
Cobb H. S., Linden H. S., Avoca, 
Rewey, Barneveld, and Highland. 

Newly elected officers are Paul 
McGill, Knobs school, president; 
Pansy Stoker, Tri-county school, 
vice-president; and Arbutus Schroe- 
der, Rockwell Mills school, secre- 
tary—treasurer. 

The local is organized into town- 
ship groups to carry on profes- 
sional work. These units report to 
the county local president. Co. 
Supt. Lillian M. Ellis finds that 
this sort of educational organiza- 
tion in her county is of great help 
both from the supervisory and 
administrative sides. 








Films of Virginia 
Available for Schools 





Motion pictures of historic and 
scenic places in Virginia, which 
have high educational value, are 
being distributed on free loan to 
schools and other such institutions 
by the Virginia Conservation 
Commission. 

The films are distributed on con- 
dition that the borrower pay the 
express charges to and from the 
point of shipment. There are no 
other charges. All films are dis- 
patched by express from Richmond, 
with the exception of the Virginia 
Movietone Travelogue, which is 
sent from Washington, D. C. 

One may borrow as many films 
as he can use at one time. Pictures 
are available in both 16mm and 
35mm sizes, silent and sound. A 
brief description of the films 
follow: 


VIRGINIA MOVIE- 
TONE TRAVELOGUE—This is 
an all-sound picture of seven reels, 
and is available in both 16mm and 
35mm sizes. The picture is in the 
form of a tour of the State of Vir- 
ginia, with a narrator explaining 
the scenic, historic and recreational 
attractions. The showing time is 
about an hour. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON IN 
VIRGINIA—This is an all-sound 
picture of one reel, and is available 
only in 35mm size. The picture 
shows the principal places in Vir- 
ginia connected with the life and 
varied activities of George Wash- 
ington. The narration is by Alois 
Havrilla. The showing time is about 
fifteen minutes. 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD 
—This is an all-color film in 
sound, one reel in length, and is 
available only in 35mm size. The 
picture treats four subjects, three 
of which are in Virginia. It opens 
with Natural Bridge and then fol- 
lows scenes in Shenandoah Caverns 
and Endless Caverns, closing with 
a sequence on Niagara Falls. It is 
believed this film represents the 
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first attempt to photograph caverns 
in color. The showing time is about 
fifteen minutes. 

RICHMOND UNDER THREE 
FLAGS—This is a silent film in 
beautiful natural color photography, 
one reel and a half in length, and 
is available only in 16mm size. 
The prologue shows scenes of mod- 
ern Richmond, illustrating tobacco 
manufacturing, the city’s transpor- 
tation facilities and other aspects 
of the commercial life. The major 
portion of the film, however, treats 
the historic, scenic and cultural 
places, including such places as 
Old St. John’s Church, White 
House of the Confederacy, Battle 
Abbey, State Capitol, etc. The show- 
ing time is about twenty-five 
minutes. 

SHENANDOAH NATIONAL 
PARK—This is a silent film of one 
reel and is available in both 16mm 
and 35mm sizes. The picture shows 
scenes along the famous Skyline 
Drive, feature attraction of the 
park, and also scenes of mountains, 
wateifalls, trails, and other beauty 
spots of this great recreational area. 
The showing time is about fifteen 
minutes. 

Interested parties are invited to 
write the Virginia Conservation 
Commission, Richmond, Virginia, 
for a pamphlet describing all the 
films in detail and telling the con- 
ditions under which they are 
distributed. 
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PRESIDENTS; OF W. E. A. LOCALS FOR THIS YEAR 


County Locals 


Adams—Robert Tremain, Friendship 
Ashland—Merwin Hawks, Marengo 
Barron—Earl L. Edes, Rice Lake 
Bayfield—Phillip Peloquin, R. 3, 
Ashland 
Brown—Robert Dessureau, 114 S. 
Oakland St., Green Bay 
Buffalo—Loretta Patzner, Alma 
Burnett—A. T. Nelson, Grantsburg 
Calumet—J. H. Murphy, New Holstein 
Chippewa—Evelyn Barney, Jim Falls 
Clark—Harry Meske, Thorp 
Columbia—J. R. Schesser, Cambria 
Crawford—Kenneth Greene, Boscobel 
Eastern Dane—R. W. Parsons, Windsor 
Western Dane—J. E. Giessel, Black 
Earth 
W. Dane (State Graded)—Wayne 
Craney, Middleton 
Dodge—Lee Wolf, Allenton 
Door—Ralph Hubbard, Sister Bay 
Douglas—Teresa MacDonald, South 
Range 
Dunn—F. W. Jungck, Menomonie 
Eau Claire—Clifford Chatterson, R. 2, 
Fairchild 
Florence—Mrs. 
Florence 
Fond du  Lac—Norbert 
Green St., Fond du Lac 
Forest—David Livingston, Wabeno 
Green—Irene Olson, Browntown 
Green Lake—Rexford Hess, Kingston 
Iowa—Paul McGill, Spring Green 
Jackson—Mrs. Olga R. Olson, H. S., 
Black River Falls 
Juneau (Rural-State Graded)—Clark 
Byam, Lyndon Station 
Kenosha—Janet Kreiman, Bristol 
Kewaunee (Local No. 1)—John Stoffel, 
Kewaunee 
Kewaunee (Rural & Graded)—Law- 
rence Johnson, R. 2, Luxemburg 
La Crosse—Otto Hamilton, R. 2, La 
Crosse 
Lafayette—Anna McElroy, Benton 
Lincoln—Ivan Wenander, Merrill 
Manitowoc—Earl A. Witte, Reedsville 
Marathon—John B. Matson, Ringle 
Marinette—John E. Ulrich, Coleman 
Milwaukee—Elmer Stadtler, R. 2, Sta. 
D, Milwaukee 
Monroe—Ernest C. Betts, 625 Jefferson 
Ave., Sparta 
Oconto—Mary Classon, R. 2, Lena 
Oneida—Harold Bruso, Rhinelander 
Ozaukee—Emily Kuehner, Cedarburg 
Pepin—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 
Pierce—Fred Frier, Ellsworth 
Polk—Lester Swanson, R. 1, Balsam 
Lake 


Grace Kinnear, 


Fisher, 64 


Portage—Cassie Raasoch, Rosholt 
Price—Arthur A. Minar, Fifield 
Racine—John Morrissey, 2129 Carmel 
Ave., Racine 
Richland—Glennis Cupp, Gillingham 
Rock—Virginia Rowe, Janesville 
Rusk—Frances Amundson, Bruce 
St. Croix—Roy E. Tibbets, Hersey 
Sauk—Mrs. Carrie Bach, Baraboo 
Sawyer—Thomas Reid, Hayward 
Sheboygan—Judith Stolper, Random 
ake 


Taylor—Marie C. Potter, Polley 

Trempealeau—R. G. Petersen, 
Galesville 

Vernon—Lela Langhus, Chaseburg 

Vilas—Lyman Pearsall, Eagle River 
(Secretary) 

Walworth—T. J. Jenson, Delavan 

Washburn—Clifford R. Titus, Trego 

Washington—Leonard Wolf, Jackson 

Waukesha—Emma Naser, R. 4, 
Oconomowoc 





Waushara—Celia Winkler, R. 4, 
Plainfield 

Winnebago—Robert Fowler, Omro 

Wood—Elden Iverson, Sherry 


City Locals 


Antigo (Council No. 2)—W. A. Moran 

Appleton—Mrs. Mabel Meyer, 221 N. 
Morrison 

Ashland—Flora Jane Macdonald, 
Menard Hotel 

Beaver Dam—Doris Jones, 


ve. 

Beloit—J. H. McNeel, High School 

Burlington—Dorothy C. Cullman 

Chippewa Falls—Howard E. Rogers, 
Putnam St. 

Colfax—Martin Anderson 

Columbus—Jessa M. Carpenter 


110 Park 


Cudahy—Alfreda Holman, 4931-A S. 
Lake Dr. 
Delavan—T. J. Jenson 


De Pere & W. De Pere—Erland W. 
Johnson, De Pere 
sa ag age | Pub.—Arthur Anderson, 


eieet: H. Kerr, 510 Crescent St. 

ro Lac—Ursula Cannon, 147 W. 
2n 

Green Bay—Leonard A. Peterson, 
946 Christiana St. 

Hartford—Gordon Mortenson, 
352 Branch St. 

se lament Chiapusio, Montreal 


Janesville—J. W. Wiseman, High Sch. 
Kaukauna—Martha Haass, Nicolet Sch. 
Kenosha—J. C. Chapel, Sr. H. S. 
La Crosse—Anna Collins, 812 King St. 
Lancaster—Floyce Newell 
Madison—Charlotte Kohn, 1614 Regent 
Manitowoc—Robert Kupper, 1221 
S. 14th 
Marinette—Lloyd F. Dobyns, 1226 
erryman St. 
Marshfield—A. S. Bitzer 
Medford—T. H. Boebel 
Menasha—Celia Boyce, 563 Tayco 
Menomonie—R. H. Bongey 
Merrill—Lillian Bohag 
Milton—Milton Jct.—Mrs. 
Kidder 
Milwaukee (Teachers Assn.)—Frances 
Jelinek, Room 150, Hotel Wisconsin 
Milw. (H. S. Tchrs. Assn.)—Geo. R. 
Rankin, 3746 W. Frederica Pl. 
Milw. (Principals’ Assn.)—Edwin G. 
Luening, 2160 N. 60th 
Monroe—Mrs. Marian Tschudy 
Neenah—Ruth Sawyer, High bchout 
New London—D. N. Stacey 
North Fond du Lac—Inez Tenpenny, 
835 Michigan Ave. 
Oconomowoc—Rudolph Timmel 
Oconto City—Lucille Leavy 
Oconto Falls—Carl Fregin 
Oshkosh—W. N. Skowlund, 
toga Ave. 
ss aan Rowe, 216 Hickory 


Nancy 


17 Sara- 


Plymouth—Margaret E. Wernecke, 
igh Schoo 

Prairie du Chien—Carolyn A. Bergen 

Racine—Erwin Wall, 726 Orchard Ave. 

Reedsburg—Casper M. Jerdeman 

Rhinelander—Leonard Froling 

Rice Lake—Robert Yaeger 

Richland Center—Morris Leonard, H. S. 

Ripon—B. Roc 

Shawano— paand Olson 

Sheboygan—Lester N. Wilke, 
Washington School 

South Milwaukee—A. W. Drews, 
819 Montana Ave. 

Sparta—Roger Holtz 

Spooner—Bessie Hartung 

Stanley—Roy V. Boye 

Stevens Polat—thewin 1. Stenzel, H. S. 





Stoughton—Ione Meyer 








Actions Taken by The 
1937 Rep. Assembly 


Besides action of the Representa- 
tive Assembly described elsewhere 
in this and the preceding JOURNAL 
issues, said Assembly voted the 
adoption of a resolution offered by 
the Credentials Committee, which 
reads: ‘The Committee on Creden- 
tials have voted to recommend that 
the names of the Delegates should 
not be furnished to any group or 
organization before the Delegate 
Assembly convenes. It seems wise 
in the opinion of the Credentials 
Committee to free the Delegates 
from all political pressures.” 

Applause greeted Mr. J. C. 
Chapel’s report for the Committee 
on Tenure when he announced the 
passage of a tenure law. As Chair- 
man of the committee he submitted 
two recommendations: ‘“‘first, that 
the present committee be dismissed ; 
second, that the Executive Com- 
mittee be authorized either by the 
appointment of committees or other 
means, to take such steps as it 
deems necessary and wise in order 
to be able to maintain and pre- 
serve the operation of the law.” 
This was adopted and the order of 
the Assembly will be presented to 
the Executive Committee at its next 
meeting. 





Sturgeon Bay—Gordon Yerrigan, 
75 Cottage St. 

Superior Council—Robert Bole, East 

igh School 

Two Rivers—Gertrude Sweetman 

Viroqua—Berenice Kushner 

Washburn—Melvin Schmallenberg 

Watertown—Ida Barganz, 916 N. 
4th St. 


Waukesha—Anton Natalizio, Voc. Sch. 

Waupaca—Harold Canaan 

Waupun—Erwin Pfefferkorn 

Wausau—Stanley K. Norton, Sr. H. S. 

Wauwatosa—Ben Peacock, 1938 N. 
68th St. 

West Allis—Albert J. Paperno, Nathan 
Hale Jr. H. S. 

o> Bay—J. Harold Rose, 1200 

Fairmount Ave 

Wisconsin Rapids Reber McMillen, 

940—2nd Ave. S. 


Other Locals 

Eau Claire S. T. C.—Mrs. 
Ramharter 

Milwaukee S. T. C.—Frank Adams 
Platteville S. T. C.—Georgiana Clark 
Stevens Point S. T. C.—A. J. Herrick 
Superior S. T. C.—Frank E. Vitz 
Green Bay Voc.—H. C. Niles 
Madison Voc.—Anne M. Tarrell 
Milwaukee Voc.—Alfred J. Niesen 


Hazel 


West Allis Voc.—A. J. Diebold 
Stout Inst.—C. A. Bowman 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 11-12—Southern Wis. Education Ass’n. 
Convention, Madison. 

Feb. 26—-Mar. 3—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City. 





Friday, Nov. 12, was a big day for ——— 
That night Janesville High school’s football team 
broke a 25 year jinx by defeating Beloit, 14-0, 
thereby clinching a share of the Big Eight title 
along with Madison East High school. All national 
and world news had to take a back seat in Janesville 
that week end, with the Gazette giving the gridiron 
victory the lead head in the Saturday edition. All 
credit to Coach Harold Rebholz and his boys. It 
was the first time since the conference was organized 
in 1925 that Janesville topped the standings at the 
close of: the football season. 


The N. E. A. Department of Business Education 
is the largest association of business teachers in the 
world. Wisconsin teachers, hands up, all who are 
members! A dollar sent to Helen Gardner, Washing- 
ton High School, Two Rivers, Wisconsin will include 
you among the progressive teacher group. 


One of the finest bits of published local history 
we've seen in a long time is “A History of Pierce 
County”, published by the Spring Valley Publishing 
Co., Spring Valley, Wis. Every phase of the county's 
history i is given, with a very fine chapter on the early 
beginnings of education in the county. We hope to 
publish a condensation of the chapter in the JOURNAL 
before the close of the year, and we would like to 
urge locals to gather material of this kind together, 
so that we can compile a complete history of early 
education in our state. The Pierce County history is 
being used in the schools, under the direction of 
County Supt. Mark L. Saxton. 


Supt. Paul L. Kaiser’s Dodge County School Bul- 
letin recently reached our desk. Every time one of 
these county school papers arrives we find new 
features and wonder if the county superintendents 
have an exchange system. There’s much good in all 
of them. The Dodge County Teachers’ association 
works in five sections for certain activities. In the 
Bulletin there is a school board page replete with 
items and legal notes which teachers may relay to 
their board members. The professional aspect is not 
forgotten, as there are numerous pages on techniques 
and classroom aids. It’s a good publication. 


Supt. Harry B. Nash, West Allis, has accepted the 
task of State Director for the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the N. E. A. 
This position has been previously held by Miss May- 
belle Bush and Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk. 


The agriculture instructors of Waupaca, Langlade 
and Outagamie counties entertained their principals 
and superintendents at a banquet in New London 
last month. The principal speaker was Louis Sasman 
of the State Vocational Dept. Discussion followed. 


DECEMBER, 
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Marion’s high school football team was feted by 
the Marion Rotary club, Nov. 17. With a record of 
6 wins, one tie and one loss this year, coaches Les 
Ansorge and “Mike” Foley have reason to be proud 
of their record, the best in the past nine years. 


Are you one of those biological rareties—a human 
with some money to invest? If so, we would suggest 
the purchase of stock in the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union. Past records mark this form of invest- 
ment about as good as you can get, without attend- 
ing risks. Amounts from $25 to $500 accepted. 


Did you find this? Bernhard C. Hagen, teacher at 
Washington Junior H. S., Manitowoc lost an orange 
colored Parker fountain pen at the state convention 
The pen had a gold band around the cap and had 
black ends. Barney Hagen ’31 was stamped on the 
side. If you found it, would you please be kind 
enough to return it to the owner? Thanks. 


It looks as though the teacher market is catching 
up with the demand, if we are to judge by a recent 
statement from the placement service at Platteville 
S. T. C., to the effect that 95% of the 1937 graduat- 
ing class have been placed, with calls still coming 
in. Other placement bureaus and the two commercial 
agencies report similar situations, with a notable 
scarcity of teachers in specialized fields. 


Quite a number of schools in Southwestern Wis- 
consin have been conducting fairs this fall, under 
the direction of local vocational agriculture teachers 
and Future Farmers of America units. Some of the 
schools and teacher leaders are as follows: Shulls- 
burg, John Staton; Cuba City, Edward May; Bel- 
mont, Arnold Bleomke; Livingston, Albert Bryant; 
Mt. Hope, Donald Kolar. 


The Platteville Schoolmasters club has arranged a 
strong program for this year, featuring such speakers 
as Judge Marvin B. Rosenberry, Voyta Wrabetz, and 
Prof. Aldo Leopold. Officers of the club are: R. E. 
Moody, president; M. A. Melcher, vice president; 
and A. R. Jones, secretary—treasurer. 


Wasyl Halich, faculty member at Superior Central 
High school, is the author of a recent book, “Ukrain- 
ians in the United States’, published through the 
University of Chicago Press. 


Miss Pauline Justmann, for nine years supervising 
teacher in Lincoln County, was married to Mr. Lewis 
Ruch in Spencer, Oct. 23. At home in Howell, Mich- 
igan, where Mr. Ruch is employed by the Soil 
Conservation commission. 


Sherman Gunderson, member of the social science 
department at Two Rivers, is the author of an article 
entitled ‘Peace and the Schools” in the November 
issue of Social Studies. 


One way to avoid a painful ‘‘financial hang-over’’ 
following the excessive expenses of a Christmas sea- 
son: Enlarge your working capital through a Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union loan. Rates are mod- 
erate, terms liberal. Run in conjunction with the 
W. E. A. office. 














Your Visit to Milwaukee 
Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere .. . 
Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 
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° 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 
Music and Dancing—At Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theatre 
Music By America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 
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The Horace Mann Centennial will not close with 
the close of the year. Appreciation of this pioneer in 
education is increasing, and as his birthday, May 4, 
approaches each year, the schools will want to revive 
and relive the story of a man whose devotion to 
public education has meant so much to this country. 
In his last commencement address to young people he 
said, “Be ashamed to die until you have won some 
victory for humanity.” 


Good for the Ashland teachers and the Ashland 
Board of Education; both deserve congratulations on 
their professional spirit. Forty teachers from the Ash- 
land schools, representing 50% of the W. E. A. mem- 
bers, attended the state convention at Milwaukee last 
month. Not only was the high school closed, but the 
board gave the teachers Wednesday for traveling! 
And not only that: Miss Flora Jane Macdonald, presi- 
dent of the Ashland Teachers association, was the 
first visiting teacher admitted to the auditorium for 
the opening session, Thursday A. M. 


Have you ever given the matter of educational 
publicity real serious thought? If not, you should. 
The Madison schools this year have demonstrated 
what a fertile field it is, in developing a soundly 
conceived public relations program. Mrs. Margaret 
Parham has had charge of the work this fall, and she 
has done a magnificent job. Through her pen and her 
interpretation to professional news men covering 
school activities she has given the Madison public 
an understanding of the purposes of school activities, 
which should result in a better public feeling toward 
educational innovations. We hope that Madison will 
keep up the good work, and that many other Wis- 
consin schools will follow suit. 





Many Wisconsin schools observed American Edu- 
cation Week last month, and few did a better job of 
it than the Superior schools. Every school in the sys- 
tem presented its program of education to the com- 
munity; some had special visitation days, others were 
open to the public all week. One impressive feature 
of the week was the official opening of the Ortho- 
pedic school. 

Besides talks given in the various schools, radio 
educational comments were broadcast daily, with one 
extensive radio broadcast devoted to education, with 
Supt. Davies and students of Central High school as 
participants. Theatres, business houses, and local 
P. T. A. units cooperated to make the week one of 
the most successful on record. 

Robert Bole, president of the Superior Educational 
Council, planned the week’s activities, and he de- 
serves credit for the fine way in which the school 
activities were received by the public. 


Teachers of geography will be very interested in 
a recent professional paper (No. 5) issued through 
the auspices of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers. Termed “Geography in The Elementary 
and Secondary Curricula’, the paper shows what lead- 
ers of geography are thinking in relation to their 
subject and the modern school curriculum. J. Russell 
Whitaker, member of the U. of W. faculty and first 
vice president of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, shared in the formulation of this report. 

Copies of Professional Paper No. 5 are available 
free of charge to all interested in geographic educa- 
tion. Direct your inquiries to Dr. Floyd F. Cunning- 
ham, State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 


The following educators were chosen officers of 
the Wisconsin American Legion Schoolmasters club 
at the annual meeting of that body, in Milwaukee 
last month: G. W. Bannerman, Wausau, president; 
Joseph F. Kraus, Stevens Point, secretary—treasurer; 
and Supt. V. E. Klontz, Janesville, Supt. W. B. Senty, 
Plymouth, Supt. R. E. Balliette, Platteville, John 
Lasher, Milwaukee, Ass’t. Supt. Paul. Clemens, Mil- 
waukee, Forrest K. Polk, Oshkosh, W. F. Opperman, 
La Crosse, A. W. Zellmer, Wisconsin Rapids, Lyman 
Funkey, Marinette, Sam. G. Davey, Eau Claire, and 
Supt. W. F. Kruschke, Rhinelander as the 10 vice 
presidents. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin School Music 
association was held in Milwaukee the early part of 
last month, in conjunction with the W. E. A. con- 
vention, and the following were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: J. Paul Schenk, director of music, 
Green Bay, president; R. F. Lewis, supt. of schools, 
Marshfield, vice president; Supt. H. C. Wegner, 
Waupun, secretary-treasurer. Members of the board 
are: R. Brendel, Wauwatosa; L. Klose, Madison; 
S. Boyd, Whitefish Bay; V. Knox, Chippewa Falls. 
B. Y. Oliver, Green Bay; and Zelma Monlux, Wau- 
kesha were chosen as alternates. J. A. Van Natta, 
retiring president of the association, automatically 
became a member of the board of control. 


Lucky Christmas comes but once a year! Vacation 
is nice, but presents cost so much. If your presence 
has required the giving of many expensive presents 
we trust that you have had the presence of mind to 
enforce the linings of your purse with a loan from 
the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. We would re- 
mind you, if you haven't done so, that loans through 
the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union are especially 
designed to meet your needs. Low interest rates made 
possible through selective loans. 
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Atlantic City Hotel 
Accommodations 


Last summer the Secretary’s office se- 
cured a bloc of rooms at the Claridge 
Hotel for Wisconsin people, the hotel 
granting same upon the condition that 
rooms unassigned by December 1 would 
be withdrawn. This is a change of pol- 
icy from the practice of previous years 
when the W. E. A. office had the privi- 
lege of allotting the rooms up to con- 
vention time. Despite our appeal to per- 
mit us to proceed as in past years the 
hotel insisted upon the December 1st 
deadline. We regret exceedingly that 
the conditions imposed prevent our 
rendering the usual assistance. 

However, Atlantic City has abundant 
hotel facilities and those who do not 
have reservations will be cared for by 
writing Supt. A. S. Chenoweth, Housing 
Bureau, American Association of School 
Administrators, 16 Central Pier, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey. 

Although arrangements for the usual 
Wisconsin Special have not been made, 
we understand that the round-trip ticket, 
Chicago-Atlantic City, will be $52.60. 
Upper and lower berths, one way, $6.00 
and $4.80. 























An interesting feature included in the series of 
radio programs presented over station WCLO, Janes- 
ville, during National Education Week was a short 
play, ‘“‘Cheer Up, Betty’. It was a cooperative proj- 
ect, and students from both the Janesville High 
school and the Wisconsin School for the Blind took 
part. Miss Gwen Crane and Miss Dorothy Stoehre, 
teachers in the two schools, wrote and directed the 
play, which emphasized the importance of extra- 
curricular activities in helping youth solve its 
problems. 


The Plymouth faculty reports great social activity 
this fall. After a “get acquainted” gatheting at the 
home of Supt. W. Senty, the Plymouth Teachers 
association sponsored a picnic, Sept. 27, at which the 
new faculty members were guests, and on Oct. 14 
the association was entertained by the Kiwanis club. 


Miss Lina Blanchard, English teacher at Suring, 
resigned her position this fall, to accept a teaching 
assignment at the government school at Bilboa, Canal 
Zone. Miss Evelyn McMonogle of Fond du Lac 
succeeds her at Suring. 

Suring school officials are looking forward to the 
building of a much-needed school addition. Construc- 
tion will probably start next month. A new gym- 
nasium is also contemplated. 


The exhibits of the winter meeting of the N. E. A. 
are to be featured especially this year since the huge 
auditorium in Atlantic City makes extensive display 
possible. The exhibit hall is to be opened by a for- 
mal ceremony at 2:00 o'clock on Saturday afternoon, 
February 26. 





ORDINANCE passed in a mid-western 
town requires that an animal on the street at 
night “shall prominently display a red tail 


light.”” While this is NOT a case study from 
the new ELEMENTS OF BusINEss Law (Levine 
and Mandel) you’ll find much of interest in 
this “law text for the millions.” 
“_” 

HAD your garlic today? Some _ teachers 
claim it’s good for the voice. Annually we con- 
sume ten thousand tons (666 freight cars full). 


~~ 
OVER a million boys and girls have gained new 
appreciation of books and their care through 
the Winston film, “‘Books—From Manuscript 
to Classroom.’ Lent free on request—but 
please order early, and state age of your pupils. 


. a 

PERHAPS dozens of firms of “‘forgers’” make 
an honest living by counterfeiting their clients’ 
signatures to thousands of letters which require 
that personal touch. A good forger can do over 
500 signaturesanhour. Any one of them would 
be glad to sign ALL your Christmas cards. 


“~_ 
44N 1775, the first American settlement 
at Jamestown was as far in the past as the 
Battle of Bunker Hill is today.” This vivid 
sentence, from Carman, Kimmel, and Walker’s 
new high school history, Historic CURRENTS IN 
CHANGING AMERICA, makes history meaningful 
by developing perspective. Want to see it? 
a" 
SOME $300,000 worth of buggy whips are 
still produced annually. 


—_— 
A THIRD of our adult population cannot 
read material of the sixth grade with ease and 
understanding. And that’s why more and more 
teachers are using THE NEW SILENT READERS- 
textbooks in reading—which teach specific 


reading skills needed in everyday life. 


Pt ot al 
10,000,000 Christmas trees are felled each 
December. 
gifts! 


The JOHN C. WI] NS yee) ,'| COMPANY 


May yours be a big one, laden with 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA 1 DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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RINGING IN HEALTH 
The 1937 Christmas Seals 





BUY and 
USE them 














The National, State, and Local Tubercu- 
losis Associations in the United States 





In a previous issue of the JOURNAL we carried an 
item concerning the professional record of a city sys- 
tem, which not only reported 100% in the W. E. A., 
but also a high percentage of its teachers as N. E. A. 
members. But it looks as though we'll have to take 
our hats off to Racine. As big a school system as it 
is, it has given its teachers a professional spirit 
which would be hard to equal if not surpass. Out of 
422 teachers in the entire system 99.5% of them are 
members of the Racine Teachers Association; a// are 
members of the W. E. A., and 87.6% are members 
of the N. E. A. The number in the national organt- 
zation has increased slightly over last year, when 
86.5% of the faculty were N. E. A. members. 

Not to be outdone, professionally, the vocational 
teachers report 100% enrollment in the Racine Voca- 
tional Sub-Council, the Wisconsin Vocational Asso- 
ciation, the W. E. A., and the A. V. A. 

Now, those are records. Especially so when you 
consider the size of the Racine school system. 

Before we leave the subject of Racine: The R. E. A. 
What-Not is a fine monthly bulletin which gives 
members of the Racine Education Association lots of 
— of what’s going on, locally and beyond the city 
imits. 


At a luncheon meeting of the section of the Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children, held in Milwaukee, 
November 4, Dr. Henrietta Race, State Clinical Psy- 
chologist, was presented with a purse of $70, to be 
used to purchase a painting for her home at Apple- 
ton. This presentation was made by the Special Class 
Teachers of Wisconsin to Dr. Race in appreciation 
of her services to them and to the state. Dr. Race is 
retiring in July, 1938. 





Herbert Helble, Appleton, is one of the Wisconsin 
committee (Prof. Nevin S. James, Oshkosh S. T. C. 
is also a member) in charge of promoting the North- 
west Territory Celebration this year, and he announced 
recently that plans are being made for a trek through 
Wisconsin next August of a party of 48 men and 
ox teams, covered wagons, a packhorses. The car- 
avan is to start from Ipswich, Mass., and go through 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 


Supt. George Brooks, Merrill, was feted at a din- 
ner, Oct. 27th, presented by members of the Merrill 
faculty, in honor of Supt. Brooks’ birthday. Fifty-two 
teachers were present. 


Walter Frook is teaching commercial subjects at 
North Fond du Lac, taking over the work of Paul G. 
Parker, who was granted a leave of absence to attend 
Northwestern university this year. 


The Two Rivers Reporter has started a fine series 
of articles on the public school system of that city. 
The articles are to appear twice monthly, and will 
discuss every phase of school life from administra- 
tion to student activity. 

The first article in the series informed the public 
about the school plants of Two Rivers. With the 
new grade school addition being built the city will 
have a million dollars invested in its schools. 


Has Santa Claus filled your sock, but left your 
pocketbook flat and hanging on the ropes? For sound 
resuscitation we would suggest a loan from the Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union. Scores of Wisconsin 
teachers borrow from this source. They save money 
by doing so. Write 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison for 
descriptive literature. 


The Oconto County Teachers Association, a 
W. E. A. local, has switched from monthly meetings 
to one every six weeks. The local covers all grade 
teachers in the county, not having a division between 
rural and state graded, as in other years. 

Officers of the Oconto Co. T. A. are: Mary Classon, 
Lena, president; Myrtle Carey, Oconto, vice presi- 
dent; Raymond Carrineau, secretary; and Harold 
Ankerson, Suring, treasurer. 


The Manitowoc City Teacher Reporter is a monthly 
publication to keep the teachers in touch with what's 
going on. It was started last year by Verna Rudolph 
and this year Elizabeth Ansorge edits the Reporter 
as part of her duties as association secretary. From 
examination of several issues it appears that the 
editor has a discerning sense of what is good news 
and what teachers should know. The W. E. A. office 
is especially pleased to note the numerous articles 
about the state association. This go-between of in- 
formation is highly appreciated. 

The Reporter, in pointing to deficiencies in mod- 
ern education asks, “Has any educational institution 
in this country prepared any man to carry on an in- 
telligent argument about the Culbertson system with 
his wife? We train boys to run a mile in five min- 
utes, but have we trained one boy to shave in five 
minutes ?”” 


Harold Armstrong, formerly associated with the 
Chilton schools, is now in charge of teacher place- 
ment work under the State Employment Service at 
Madison. Mr. Armstrong had charge of the Water- 
town employment office before taking over the teacher 
placement work for the state. 
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Many of the Milwaukee schools have outstanding 
school papers. One which has just been called to our 
attention is The King’s Page, student publication at 
Rufus King High School, Milwaukee. The paper is 
well edited, and printed on good coated stock. * 


A Discussion Group Project in the problems of 
secondary schools is being promoted by Mr. H. H. 
Helble of Appleton, the Wisconsin co-ordinator of 
the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. An outline of topics pertinent to secondary 
schools has been distributed by State Supt. John 
Callahan in order to expedite a state organization for 
the purpose. It is hoped that regional teacher asso- 
ciations, schoolmasters’ clubs, faculty meetings, and 
other conferences will take up the project for 
consideration. 


The West Central area of county suverintendents 
and supervisors met at Sparta the latter part of 
October. After visiting a state graded school and a 
rural school the anne discussed art, music, geog- 
raphy, lesson plans, safety, and conservation. 

Those who participated in the meeting: Co. Supts. 
Elsie Thompson, Grace Webb, Hazel Leicht, Leonore 
Feldman, and Grace Cassels; Supervising Teachers 
Ollie Swanson, Catherine Betthauser, Audie Smith, 
Charles Ladd, Mabel Berg, Agnes Hanson, Pearl 
Rose, F. H. Hake, Beatrice Burgdorff, Ruth N. Ber- 
gene, Pearl Buckler, Esther Daffinrud, and Stacy Cal- 
houn; and Jay K. Marshall, director of C. C. C. at 
Sparta. 


When Platteville S. T. C. gets ‘em it holds ‘em. 
Out of 133 juniors in attendance last year, 128 are 
back. The total enrollment for the college is 525 this 
year as against 488 last year. 


Some of the Nashotah students are going to travel 
in “class” this year! Washington High school has 
just bought a new $3,000 bus, with a seating capacity 
of 28. In addition there is a compartment in the rear 
which can be used for storing athletic equipment. 


Faculty members as well as students of Union 
Grove H. S. had to watch their English every minute 
of the time during Good English Week, held at the 
high school last month. Each person had a shipping 
tag pinned to his lapel or her dress, and every time 
someone pulled an English “boner’’ it was recorded 
on the tag. Spelling errors were also recorded. All 
teachers emphasized the value of correct spelling 
and good and refined English as a tool in achieve- 
ment, success and personal satisfaction. While the 
special week naturally placed special emphasis upon 
the subject it was hoped that the lessons would be 
continued throughout the year. 


The attention of rural teachers is called to a free 
bulletin of the N. E. A. entitled “Rural Service Bul- 
letin’”, listing sources of free and inexpensive in-~ 
structional materials. Send for a copy to Division of 
Rural Service, National Education Association, Wash- , 
ington, D. C. 


A Vocational Commercial Teachers branch of the 
Wisconsin Vocational Association was organized at 
the last state teachers’ convention. The following 
officers were elected: Miss Louise Stern, Green Bay, 
president; Miss Ethel Pearson, Wausau, secretary; 
and Mr. Jacob Spies, Sheboygan, treasurer. Further 
plans for the organization will be presented at the 
annual convention of the W. V. A., to be held in 
Wausau next May. 
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He has a great 
deal to learn 


—and here’s a bit of important information 
that every child (and grown-up, too) should 
have. Chewing Gum, besides being enjoy- 
able, is scientifically considered an aid in the 
care of the Teeth. It helps keep Teeth clean 
and gives them additional exercise. There is 
a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 
University Research forms the basis of our advertising. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: 
RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST’S 
CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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We knew it! Last spring we wanted to find out 
what teacher in active service at the time had given 
the longest period of service to the schools of the 
state. One person wrote us that she had taught 37 
years; we were sure that others had taught much 
longer, but modestly kept their records from appear- 
ing in print. We recently learned that Miss Lillian 
Bohag, fourth grade teacher in the Merrill schools 
and president of the Merrill Teachers club, has 
taught for half a century. We are pleased to note 
this fine professional record in the JOURNAL, and 
congratulate Miss Bohag for the great contribution 
she has made and continues to make to education in 
‘Wisconsin. 

We would be pleased to know of others who have 
rendered conspicuous service to the schools of our 
state. 


As a part of American Education Week, the Wash- 
burn schools held open house for the public on the 
evening of Nov. 12. Over 350 parents visited the 
_three schools the first time in history that this form 
of public contact was made in Washburn. 


More than 350 graduates, teachers and parents 
attended a party honoring Miss Julia Schinnick, 
teacher at the Twentieth St. School, Milwaukee, the 
early part of November. Speakers were Isaac N. 
Betten, principal of the school from 1902-36; Joseph 
Peppard, vice principal under Mr. Betten, and Arnold 
Veith, present principal of thé school. 


In 1932 The Committee on Social-Economic Goals 
of America outlined the following ten goals: (1) 
hereditary strength, (2) physical security (3) partici- 
pation in an evolving culture, (4) an active flexible 
personality, (5) suitable occupation, (6) economic 
security, (7) mental security, (8) equality of oppor- 
tunity, (9) freedom, and (10) fair play. 

The report, now ready, entitled “Implications of 
Social-Economic Goals for Education,” will appeal to 
many classroom teachers as a basis for group study. 
It is recommended to principals for teachers’ meet- 
ings, to parent-teacher association, and other civic 
organizations for forums and public discussions. 
Single copies are 25¢, the N. E. A. 


The early part of last month Fort Atkinson voted 
to construct a $100,000 grade school. 











CHASE 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established, 1900) 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - - - - 






2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


The fifty-second homecoming of Milwaukee State 
Teachers college, held on Nov. 5-6, was dedicated 
to Dr. Maximillian Bussewitz, 70 year old professor 
of physiology, who is to retire next June. 


Clifford Barnard, popular state graded school prin- 
cipal in Door county, recently resigned to accept the 
assistant principalship at Columbia County Normal 
school, Columbus. Perry Writt, former teacher in 
Door county and principal of the Maplewood school 
until last spring, when he resigned to run for county 
treasurer, takes Mr. Barnard’s place. 


Catherine Hugo, staff member at Madison Central 
High school, was recently elected president of the 
Madison Board of Education Office Employees asso- 
ciation. Other officers named are Alice Harmon, vice 
president; Susan Sanderson, secretary; and Margaret 
Doyle, treasurer (re-elected). Retiring officers are 
Mrs. Harloff, Mrs. Loretta Iler, and Mrs. Marie 
Henry. 


With the help of Uncle Sam to the tune of 
$35,000, Cedarburg is planning to build a new gym- 
nasium which will be erected for a total cost of 
$77,000. 


The new Appleton system of grading, based upon 
ability and effort instead of a pupil’s record in rela- 
tion to the rest of the class, was discussed by Prin- 
cipal H. H. Helble, and A. G. Oosterhaus at the 
October meeting of the Fox River Valley School- 
masters club, held at Berlin. 


The Madison Education association welcomed new 
members at an informal tea the latter part of October. 
In the receiving line were A. R. Graham, Miss Char- 
lotte Kohn, Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Falk, Miss Dorothy 
Greenfield, and Mrs. R. W. Bardwell. 

The social committee, which arranged the function, 
consisted of the following teachers: Miss Lucy Irene 
Buck, chairman, R. O. Christoffersen, Glenn Rall, and 
the Misses Lily Amundson, Ruth Coe, Margaret 
Fosse, Ruth Conlin, Ethel Kaump, Adele Lanckton, 
Marion Powers, Loretta Reilly, and Della Westover. 


Avis Gehrke, teacher in Pulaski who was severely 
injured in an automobile accident the early part of 
October, has been able to resume her teaching duties. 


An Active Reliable Agency 
Good Service at All Seasons 
Free Enrollment 











17th Year 





Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 


WHERE do you get so much for so little as through a depend- Memb 
e teachers’ agenc 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


Minneapolis — Seattle 
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School Officials Are Now Requesting Candidates For Mid-Year Positions 
Photo and Magazine Service Also Available 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 
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“Speaking of Safety,” a film on child safety in 
trafic for elementary schools, is sponsored by the 
Department of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A. 
The Films of Commerce Co., 21 West 46th St., New 
York City, is in charge of distribution of this film. 
Write directly to this company for all information. 


Believing it would tend to create a “bicycle safety 
consciousness”, a Jr. H. S. Student Bicycle Council 
has been formed at Wausau. The purpose is to effec- 
tuate saner and safer bicycle trafic for pupils. Stu- 
dents will keep in close touch with police officials, 
ready to act upon suggestions which will cut down 
on the number of accidents involving bicycles. 

Already the council has conducted a survey among 
Wausau Jr. H. S. students, getting their opinions 
concerning a system of licensing bicycles. 807% of the 
pupils favored a city levy of 25¢ per bicycle. 


For years Hartford has been considering the ad- 
visability of adding to its high school plant. Last 
October, by a vote of 444 to 108 the citizens sanc- 
tioned a $100,000 bond issue. This combined with a 
$72,000 federal grant will go toward the erection of 
a new assembly, gymnasium and classrooms. 


We were pleased to get a copy of the Waupun 
School News last month, of which Ellen Shuart is 
faculty advisor. 


HIGHLIGHTS IN DEC. N. E. A. JOURNAL 


The theme of the December Journal of 
N. E. A. is “The School a Force for Peace.” 
Five articles, a playlet, quotations, a poem, and 
a prayer are included in this section—a timely 
topic in the month when humanity naturally 
turns its thoughts to “‘on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 

All teachers of English will want to read Joy 
Elmer Morgan’s article entitled ‘Teaching the 
Mother Tongue.’’ He makes seven observations 
on the teaching of English and closes by put- 
ting this question: “Am I going merely to re- 
peat and perpetuate the narrow practice of Eng- 
lish teaching as it now exists or am I going to 
pioneer toward the much richer and broader 
concepts and work for lifelong habits of read- 
ing, writing, and speaking as instruments of 
intelligent and generous living?” 

Can your community use some ideas on 
juvenile delinquency? Plainfield, New Jersey, a 
city of 35,000 has been working on the prob- 
lem with satisfactory results. The work is 
described in this issue. 

In this connection attention should be called 
to the subject of “Youth Problems’ which will 
be studied at the Atlantic City convention, Feb- 
tuary 26—March 3. One general session will be 
devoted to the “Youth” yearbook, and three 
a groups will further consider phases 
of it. 








ROYAL 
UNDERWOOD 
REMINGTON 


Unusual Bargains 
in Portables 


Make your school work and per- 
sonal correspondence easier through 
the use of a portable. Fondo bar- 
gains are thoroughly reliable. Write 
for our special prices for new and 
rebuilt machines. 





SPECIAL PRICE TO TEACHERS 











Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 





Some times the public unconsciousness of educa- 
tional progress is alarming. Some time ago Richland 
Center was to vote on whether or not the district 
would build a much needed addition to the high 
school. As the election was to be held while school 
was in session hundreds of voters who had never 
visited the school from the day of their graduation, 
had a chance to witness modern education in action. 
One lady called at the superintendent's office and re- 
turned some texts she had failed to turn in twenty 
years before. She was amazed to learn that the books 
were not being used today, and she expressed the 
feeling that there was no need of changing texts 
during the time which had elapsed! As the person 
remarked in sending us this item ‘time marches on!”. 
But not for some people, it would seem. 

We are pleased to add that by a vote of 403 to 
235 the district voted to build an addition, which will 
cost around $80,000 and add nine classrooms and a 
large library to the present plant. 


Day by day, in every way, these mimeographed 
school papers are getting more attractive. The new 
high is The Bubbler, publication of the Waukesha 
Vocational school. The November issue was espe- 
cially attractive, with the cover in the design of a 
huge oak leaf. In addition to the outstanding art 
work, the paper was very well edited and contained 
a good balance of material. 


Sparta has one of the finest athletic plants in the 
state. Improvements to the flood-lighted athletic field, 
begun in 1936, were completed this fall. Bleachers of 
steel frame construction comfortably seat 1000 peo- 
ple, and the board is now considering ways and 
means of erecting a field house. 
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The faculty of Wausau Junior high school, under 
the direction of Principal E. H. Boettcher, has em- 
barked on a series of professional meetings which 
are worthy of comment. The first of the series was 
held in October, at which time Miss Margaret Jones 
and J. H. Staley discussed “Recent Legislation and 
its Probable Effect on the Teaching Profession’; the 
November meeting was devoted to a discussion of the 
teachers retirement law, given by Miss Frances Irvine 
and Theodore W. Rozelle. Other topics to be dis- 
cussed, and the teachers assigned to the subjects are: 
“Extra Curricular Activities in the Junior High 
School”, Margaret Moe, Ada Pornier, Agnes Snell, 
and Delia Anderson; Emma Griesse, Doris Menge, 
and Clara Sodke will discuss, ‘‘Activity-Problem-Proj- 
ect-Unit Methods of Teaching’’; the Jan. meeting will 
also discuss ‘‘Visual Education’, with George Guen- 
ther and Ray J. Hoops directing the comments; 
J. Bart Luttrell and Ethel Pearson will discuss 
“Achievement Examinations, Standardized Tests, etc.” 
in Feb. while Ruth Houck, Mildred Robinson, B. A. 
McDonald and Newell Younggren talk on ‘‘Appli- 
cation of Health Education”; spring meetings will be 
devoted to talks on ‘Research Methods’, a ‘‘Reme- 
dial Reading Program in the Jr. H. S.”, and “Guid- 
ance in the Jr. H. S.” 

That’s a fine line up of professional topics. Other 
locals might well follow the lead. 


A Highway Safety Course is being offered at 
Union Grove H. S., with men teachers in charge of 
instruction. One-fourth to one period a week is given 
over to the subject, with lectures and demonstrations 
by local mechanics, state and county officials inter- 
ested in public safety, and members of the faculty. 


Tie a string around your finger, to make this one 
of your 1938 resolutions: “If I need money during 
1938 I'll not borrow from commercial loaning agen- 
cies, but I'll save money by borrowing through the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union.” And don’t for- 
get the address: 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison. 


Under the names of officers of the Southwestern 
Wisconsin Teachers association, given in the Novem- 
ber JouURNAL, Harold K. Geyer, Rewey, should have 
been included as treasurer. 

Also omitted, because we had not gotten the infor- 
mation, were the names of the new officers of the 
Lake Superior Education association. They are: Angus 
Rothwell, Superior, president; Sam Bashara, Solon 
Springs, vice president; Bernice Collins, Superior, 
secretary; and Wayne Bacon, Superior Voc. School, 
treasurer. 


Last month the students and faculty members of 
Elkhart Lake High school traveled into the country 
to witness a dying American phenomenon—a barn 
raising bee. One hundred and twenty men comprised 
the roma. crew, sawing and pounding under the 
direction of expert carpenters. It was a fine lesson 
in cooperative effort, and the students thoroughly 
enjoyed their “outside work’. 


Some time ago the citizens of Sparta turned 
“thumbs down” on a new school building proposal. 
But the Board of Education immediately embarked 
on a modernization program which transformed the 
oldest primary building in the city from an unsightly, 
gloomy place in which to teach, to a building where 
the rooms are the cheeriest and best lighted in the 
entire school system. The building was re-wired and 
re-painted, a new coal bin installed, and the basement 
made into a bright playroom. 


Have you sent in to the N. E. A. a report of the 
1937 American Education Week? Such information 
as the activities carried out and the number of visitors 
during the week are of great importance in planning 
for 1938. 


The W. E. A. made a splendid contact with the 
press of Wisconsin on Oct. 29, when Secretary 
Plenzke spoke on the program of the Wisconsin 
Weekly Newspaper Editors’ conference, conducted at 
Madison through the auspices of the Wisconsin Schoo] 
of Journalism. Both Mr. Plenzke and Prof. James 
of the U. of W. Agricultural school, discussed edu- 
cational problems and their treatment in the press. 


oe 
NECROLOGY 


* W.E. A. Member at Time of Death 


Frau Buchanan, 52, for many years an educational 
leader in Pepin county, died at her home in the Town 
of Waubeek, Pepin county, June 29th, after a linger- 
ing illness. From 1904-23 Miss Buchanan was a 
rural teacher in the county, and then served as super- 
vising teacher from 1924-27, the latter year becoming 
county superintendent, which position she held until 
1933. During all her years of teaching service Miss 
Buchanan was a loyal W. E. A. leader, and during 
her county superintendency Pepin County was always 
one of the first counties to report 100% enrollment. 


Thomas Tenney, 93, for 31 years (between 1863 
and 1894) a teacher in Vernon county died at his 
home in De Soto, the early part of October. 


Mrs. Henry C. Koenig (Ruth Smith), 58, a teacher 
in northern Wisconsin schools for many years prior 
to her marriage in 1925, died at her home in Wash- 
burn, Oct. 3, after three years of gradually failing 
health. 


W. H. Schulz, 79, for many years a teacher and 
school administrator in Sauk county, Merrill, and 
Eau Claire, died at the home of his son in Winter 
Haven, Florida, the latter part of October. 


Miss Alice A. Baker, 62, a teacher in the schools 
of Superior since 1913, died at a St. Paul hospital, 
Nov. 8 after a three-months illness. Miss Baker, who 
taught at Superior Central H. S. since 1918, became 
ill shortly after the opening of school this fall and 
went to Rochester for treatment. 


Miss Margaret Canty, widely known Milwaukee 
educator and an active worker in the Milwaukee 
Teachers association, died at her home in Milwaukee, 
Nov. 10, after a month’s illness. Miss Canty had a 
record of more than 40 years of service in the Mil- 
waukee school system, being the only woman assistant 
superintendent of schools, a post she held for 15 years 
prior to her retirement in June, 1934. 

In testimony of Miss Canty’s outstanding contribu- 
tion to education in Milwaukee, the Milwaukee 
Teachers association passed a resolution of deep 
appreciation, shortly after her death. 


Fred C. Worthington, 53, former teacher and grade 
school principal in Milwaukee, died the early part 
of November after an illness of several years. 


Miss Syivia Baker, 23, rural school teacher in West- 
ern Dane, died, Nov. 15, at a Madison hospital after 
a long illness. 
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